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If  J  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  /ate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
gf  Ulling  uta>iassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  they 
fall  upon  htm  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
He  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearleu.—DK  Fos. 


Hicks  Beach  is  disposed  to  restrict  this  concession  to 
occupiers  of  one  or  more  agricultural  holdings.  See¬ 
ing  that  the  Chief  Secretary  professed  to  have  looked 
carefully  into  the  Acts  before  originally  making  the 
concession,  this  vacillation  is  as  weak  as  it  is  ungraci¬ 
ous,  and  besides  it  seems  to  be  based  upon  no  more 
reasonable  ground  than  that  a  Justice  cannot  tell 
whether  a  man  is  safe  or  not  unless  he  happens  to  be  a 
farmer.  On  the  whole,  the  Irish  members  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  result  of  the  debate.  If  there 
had  been  anything  else  before  Parliament  of  greater 
moment,  thei*o  might  have  been  serious  objection  to 
their  obstructive  tactics,  but  they  have  chosen  their 
opportunity  well  for  forcing  on  public  attention  every 
particular  of  this  exceptional  legislation,  they  have  con¬ 
ducted  their  case  with  conspicuous  ability,  and  they 
have  extorted  important  concessions  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  week  in  Parliament  has  been  comparatively  un¬ 
eventful,  Mr.  Disraeli  having  quietly  abandoned  the 
resolution  regarding  the  Press,  which  he  threatened  last 
week  to  move  on  an  early  day.  But  it  appeared  from 
the  anxiety  manifested  on  the  front  Opposition  Bench 
to  know  the  probable  course  of  Public  Business,  that 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington  was  not  without  his  sus¬ 
picions  that  Mr.  Disraeli  meditated  a  surprise.  On 
Tuesday  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  desired  to  know 
what  other  business  besides  the  Peace  Preservation  Act 
was  likely  to  be  taken  on  Thursday,  and  was  told  the 
Land  Titles  and  Transfer  Bill.  The  Peace  Preservation 
Bill  having  been  read  a  third  time  on  Tuesday, 
Mr.  Forster  desired  to  know  what  business  was  to 
be  taken  on  Thursday,  and  was  told  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Bill,  and  Bills  relating  to  the  National  Debt, 
the  Savings  Banks,  and  the  Inland  Revenue.  Even  on 
Thursday  Lord  Hartington’s  apprehensions  would  not 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  dispelled,  for  after  some 
preliminary  questions  he  boldly  asked  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  head  of  the  Government  to  move 
the  resolution  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  Mr. 
Disraeli  rather  evaded  the  question,  but  promised  to 
communicate  with  Lord  Hartington,  with  the  object  of 
fixing  a  day  that  might  be  convenient  for  the  adjourned 
debate  on  his  resolutions.  On  reflection,  therefore,  it 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  thought  it  well  to 
abandon  his  idea  of  supplanting  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  settling  the  vexed  question  of  Privilege ; 
and  therein,  no  doubt,  he  has  acted  with  his  accustomed 


We  were  disposed  to  refer  the  “count-out”  on* 
Tuesday  to  the  impatience  of  dry  business  into  which* 
the  House  has  been  educated  by  a  long  course  of  scandaL 
and  gossip,  but  the  explanation  since  given  of  the  fact 
by  the  Government  Whip  shows  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more  definite  behind  it  than  mere  general 
relaxation  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  House.  The  parti¬ 
cular  business  from  which  honourable  members  efiected 
their  escape  was  a  notice  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay,  the 
representative  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Forfarshire,  that 
he  would  call  attention  to  the  laws  affecting  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  land  in  Scotland,  and  would  move  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission.  As  soon  as  the 
Speaker  took  the  chair,  and  before  Mr.  Barclay  had  got 
beyond  the  preparatory  “  Sir,”  Mr.  Forsyth  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fisict  that  there  were  not  forty  members 
present,  and  the  House  was  counted  out  five  minutes 
after  the  commencement  of  the  sitting.  On  Thursday 
Mr.  Barclay  complained  of  the  carelessness  of  the 
Government  in  not  making  better  provision  for  the 
hearing  of  the  business  of  private  members,  and  then 
the  explanation  came  out.  Mr.  Hart  Dyke  disclaimed 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  a  House  for  private  mem¬ 
bers,  but  added  that  a  large  number  of  members  repre¬ 
senting  constituencies  north  of  the  Tweed  “had  expressed 
to  him  a  fervent  hope  that  there  would  be  no  House 
that  evening.”  That  is  to  say,  the  Scotch  landowners 
vehemently  desire  that  Mr.  Barclay  should  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  laying  the  case  of  their  tenants  before  the 
country  through  Parliament ;  as  Colonel  Mure  said,  they 
consider  that  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Scotland  are  most  satisfactory,  and  do  not  require 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Barclay.  Mr.  Barclav’s  motion, 
therefore,  was  evaded,  not,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  hinted,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  interest  in  the  subject,  but  because 
there  was  a  strong  interest  in  quashing  the  subject. 
How  strong  the  interest  is  may  appear  at  next  general 
election.  The  Scotch  tenant-fiirmers  have  already  shown 


The  Peace  Preservation  Bill  reached  the  stage  of 
third  reading  on  Tuesday,  and  was  at  last  passed,  having 
occupied  twelve  nights  in  debate.  It  is  a  certain  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  length  of  the  debate  that  as  late  as  the 
eleventh  night  an  important  concession  was  made  and  a 
previous  concession  seriously  modified.  On  Monday 
Mr.  Butt  proposed  the  insertion  of  a  new  clause 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  by  the  Act  of  1871,  and  the  Government  as- 
seuted.  But  later  in  the  debate  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach 
drew  back  to  a  considerable  extent  from  a  concession 
which  he  had  previously  made  that  resident  magistrates 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  refuse  a  licence  to  carry 
to  any  person  who  could  produce  a  certificate 
from  two  local  Justices  of  the  Peace  that  he  was  a 
fitting  person  to  receive  that  privilege.  Now  Sir  M. 
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strong  pymptons  of  a  determination  »  see  to  the  removal 
of  their  own  grievances;  and  if  they  find  that  land¬ 
owners  can  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
\niip  to  prevent  their  case  from  being  heard,  they  will 
probably  cease  to  return  landowners  as  their  represen¬ 
tatives. 


r  logging  13111  oecanae  law.  it  tne  writer  in  the 
will  turn  to  the  records  of  the  Central  Criminal  CaarT 
he  w’ill  see  that  the  Recorder  congratulated  his  iarmA  ’ 
on  the  disappearance  of  garotting  in  March,  and 
Adderley’s  Bill  did  not  become  law  till  July.  Ft 
if  the  Time$  will  only  take  the  trouble  consult  the 
files  of  its  own  leading  article^^t  Will  see  that,  in  dig. 
cussing  the  debate  on  thae^Bill,  it  expressly  admitted 
-disappeared,  and  supported  the  Bill 
I  or.  other  grounds.  But  now  tho  Time^  asks  for  tlw 


There  wns  a  long  and  able  debate  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  last  Friday,  on  tho  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill, 
and  since  then  there  has  been  the  mevitable  J‘ 

The  subject.f'-^ the  explanation  this 
case,  however,  "was  more  than  usually  relevant  to  the 
subject  of  the  d(  hate.  Remarking  ou  the  questionable 
policy  of  |>aK8ing  the  Bill  upon  an  assurance  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  that  he  would  see  that  its  provi¬ 
sions  were  not  abused,  Lord  Sandhurst  related  a  case  of 
abuse  which  had  occurred  within  his  own  experience 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  A  regiment  wms  ordered 
to  India  in  1844,  when  war  was  threatening,  and  just 
before  they  sailed  ten  young  officers  walked  into  the 
harbour  in  tho  place  of  ten  others  who  had  exchanged 
— four  captains  and  six  snbaltems.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  took  offence  at  this  anecdote,  imagining  that 
it  reflected  on  tho  courage  of  the  ten  officers  who  in¬ 
duced  others  to  take  their  places  for  a  consideration, 
and  defended  their  honour  by  arguing  from  dates  and 
other  probabilities  that  they  could  not  possibly  have 
know'n  that  they  were  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  face 
the  enemy  a  few  months  after  they  landed  in  India.  In 
the  explanation  which  Lord  Sandhurst  gave 
on  Wednesday,  he  repudiated  every  thought  of 
reflecting  on  the  honour  of  the  army,  which  he  held  as 
dear  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  but  was  unable  to 
withdraw  the  material  facts  of  his  anecdote.  Nobody 
supposes  for  a  moment  that  our  officers  3vould  deliberately 
pay  brother  officers  “not  blessed  with  this  world’s  goods,” 
as  the  Commissioners  put  it,  to  march  or  sail  in  their 
stead  into  activo  service.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  under  the  old  system  of  payments  for  exchange 
rich  men  did  not  scruple  to  purchase  the  more 
comfortable,  licaltliy,  or  otherwise  eligible  posi¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  will 
do  so  again,  and  that  the  present  Act  will 
bo  a  nullity  unless  they  do.  Lord  Lansdowne 

stated  the  matter  very  clearly  when  he  said  that,  scat¬ 
tered  as  our  army  is  over  many  countries  and  climates, 
there  are  agreeable  posts  and  disagreeable  posts,  and 
that  tho  tendency  of  the  present  legislation  cannot  but 
be  to  make  poor  officers  gravitate  towards  the  disagree¬ 
able  posts,  for  private  considerations.  This  is  not  a 
result  that  tho  public  can  view'  with  satisfaction ;  and 
we  were  glad  to  8<*o  Lord  Ijaiisdowne  repeat  the  threat 
uttered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  repeal  of  the  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Liberal  party  when  thev 
arc  restored  to  power. 


extension  of  the  Ac£  on  the  gpronnd  that  it  put  down 
garotting.  When  facts  are  used  as  arguments  for  a 
return  to  an  obsolete  V>arbarity,  such  slipshod  shortneig 
of  memory  and  neglect  of  verification  are  unpardonable 


The  political  crisis  which  has  existed  in  Greece  for  a 
long  time  past  in  an  almost  perennial'  form,  has  just 
been  ended  by  the  appointment  of  a  Ministry  headed  by* 
M.  Trikoupi  in  the  place  of  the  former  Bulgaria 
Cabinet.  It  is  the  fashion  of  some  Continental  writers 
to  describe  the  party  whose  spokesman  M.  Trikoupi  is 
as  “  ultra-democratic,”  and  this  name  is  now  given  also 
to  his  Administration.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  show 
that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  be  an  ultra- democrat,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  don  Ministerial  uniform  under  a  King. 
Party-names  in  Greece,  as  well  as  in  Servia  and  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  though  chalked  on  the  pattern 
of  Western  Europe,  by  no  means  have  the  same  signifi¬ 
cation  which  they  possess  there.  A  great  change  of 
scenery  may  at  any  rate  be  expected  from  the 
installation  of  tho  new  Cabinet.  It  is  stated  that  all  the 
Prefects  are  to  be  replaced  ;  that  the  whole  diplomatic 
representation  of  Greece  is  to  be  renewed,  and  that  the 
House  of  Deputies  is  to  be  dissolved,  when  new  elections 
will  take  place.  This  w  ould  perhaps  be  so  far  well  if 
only  the  country  could  be  purged  from  that  foreign 
influence — chiefly  Russian,  sometimes  also  French — 
which  undermines  the  personal  independence  of  many 
of  its  party-leaders.  Naturally  Greece,  with  its  many 
remarkable  remnants  of  communal  self-government  and 
its  physical  configuration  which  renders  such  self-govern¬ 
ment  almost  inevitable,  would  seem  to  be  pre-eminently 
fitted  for  a  return  to  Republican  principles.  But  it  is 
not  from  the  so-called  “  ultra-democratic”  Trikoupi 
Cabinet  that  we  shall  hope  for  such  a  consummation. 


At  a  conference  held  on  Monday  in  the  theatre  of  the. 
Royal  Institution,  it  was  resolved  that  it  is  desirable  to 
introduce  into  London  the  Cambridge  University  Exten¬ 
sion  scheme.  Tho  Syndicate  of  Cambridge  Fellows, 
formed  some  years  ago  for  the  promotion  of  this  scheme, 
has  been  much  less  before  the  public  eye  than  “  syndi¬ 
cates  ”  of  a  different  kind,  although  its  aims  are  more 
unmistakably  benevolent.  The  object  of  the  Cambridge 
Syndicate  is  to  extend  the  benefits  of  University  educa¬ 
tion,  in  so  far  as  these  consist  of  lectures  and  examina¬ 
tions,  to  the  centres  of  manufacturing  industry.  Some 
time  ago  memorials  w'ere  presented  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  from  several  large  towns,  setting  forth  their 
need  of  the  higher  education,  and  the  Syndicate  was 
constituted  to  meet  this  want.  It  met  the  memorialists 
half-way  by  proposing  to  ])rovide  lectures  if  they  under¬ 
took  to  provide  lecture  buildings  ;  and  the  proposal  was 
accepted  and  acted  upon  with  such  cordiality  that  there 
are  now  in  the  North  of  England  3,500  students  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction  from  the  lecturers  of  the  Syndicate 
iu  mathematics,  English  literatnre,  political  economy, 
constitutional  history,  and  other  branches  of  higher 
education.  So  successful  has  been  this  experiment  in 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  giving  a  libew 
education  to  the  manufacturing  centres  that  the  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  constantly  receiving  applications  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  its  labours.  Munificent  subscriptions  have 
been  volunteered  towards  providing  buildings,  such  M 
ten  thousand  pounds  at  Nottingham,  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  at  Sheffield.  The  conference  at  the 
Royal  Institution  was  called  in  consequence  of  appboa- 


Tho  introduction  of  !Mr.  Cross’s  Flogs:ing  Bill  has 
given  the  Times  another  opportunity  for  repeating 
the  old  story  that  garotting  was  put  down  by 
the  lash.  In  the  hope  of  inducing  the  authorities  to 
look  into  this  matter  for  themselves,  w’e  must  go  on 
rejieating  as  often  as  this  statement  is  made,  that  the 
facts  do  not  bear  it  out.  The  Times  is  very  circum¬ 
stantial  on  the  matter :  gaix)ttin^%  it  says,  broke  out 
when  the  severity  of  tho  penal  law's  w'as  relaxed  in 
1801,  and  gradually  vanished  w’hen  the  punishment  cf 
flogging  W’as  restored.  It  might  lie  imagined  from  this 
that  garotting  was  a  crime  which  was  extinguished  by 
the  lash  before  1801,  and  which  broke  out  with 
fresh  virulence  w’hen  that  restraint  was  removed.  Bnt 
nothing  could  Ix^  farther  from  the  truth.  The  offences 
puiiishublo  with  flogging  under  Sir  C.  Adderley’s  Bill 
w’cre  not  so  punishable  before,  and  for  five  years  after  the 
passing  of  tho  Act,  the  sum  total  of  the  offences  of 
which  it  took  cognisance  showed  an  increase  on  the  five 
years  nri’Ceding.  Garotting,  as  wo  have  frequently 
pointed  out,  w'jis  only  a  variety'  of  tlie  offence  of  robbery 
with  violence,  against  which  the  Act  was  directed,  and 
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tions  from  tbe  Working  Men’s  College  and  the  Birk- 
beck  Institution  to  consider  tbe  propriety  of  extending 
the  scheme  to  London,  and,  as  we  have  said,  this  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative.  Some  time  ago  we  indicated 
that  the  City  Companies  might  find  a  useful  employ¬ 
ment  for  their  surplus  wealth  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
education,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  suggested  that 
there  is  an  opening  for  them  in  this  University  Exten¬ 
sion  scheme.  The  best  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  it 
is  good  not  only  for  the  manufacturing  towns  but  also 
for  the  University ;  it  furnishes  the  Fellows  of  Colleges 
with  an  opportunity  for  exerting  themselves  iu  some 
sort  of  accordance  with  the  objects  of  their  endowments. 
To  deliver  lectures  in  this  way  might  very  well  be  made 
a  condition  of  a  considerable  number  of  fellowships. 


According  to  a  French  newspaper  there  is  in  existence 
a  profession  in  London  which  reflects  great  credit  upon 
its  original  professor — the  French  journalist  who,  in 
describing  London  life  and  manners,  attributes  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  our  constitutional  hypocrisy  and  our  irrepres¬ 
sible  desire  to  seem  to  our  fellows  different  from  what 
we  really  are.  In  the  suburbs  of  London,  we  are 
gravely  assured,  there  exist  what  are  known  by  the 
name  of  “  splashing  houses  ” — where  for  the  modest 
sum  of  three  shillings  a  would-be  fox  or  stag  hunter 
can  be  splashed  from  head  to  foot  in  the  soil  of  any 
county  in  England,  where  he  wishes  to  have  it  thought 
he  has  been  hunting.  The  process  is  simple  enough. 
On  the  arrival  of  a  customer  a  stableman  comes  forward 
and  inquires,  “What  hounds,  sir;  Kent,  Surrey,  Essex?” 
and  on  receiving  the  reply  the  noble  sportsman  is  led  to 
a  wooden  horse,  which  by  turning  a  wheel,  is  made  to 
splash  and  kick  up  as  much  dirt  and  mud*  of  the 
proper  character  in  five  minutes  as  an  ordinary  hunter 
in  the  field  would  in  five  hours.  Then,  continues  our 
historian,  the  proud  splashed  one  returns  to  Bond 
Street,  Piccadilly,  Pall  Mall,  une  cravaclie  a  la  main^ 
Staler  son  costume  mouchete.  Had  the  Comte  de  Jamac 
still  represented  France  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and 
had  Lord  Derby  been  known  to  be  addicted  to  hunting, 
a  diplomatic  incident  might  have  arisen  from  such  an 
assertion  in  a  semi-official  organ. 


It  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  gentleness 
with  which  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Education 
Act  have  been  enforced,  that  the  pitiable  case  of  Mrs. 
Marks,  though  flourished  before  the  public  with  eager 
zeal  by  all  who  from  interest  or  stubborn  eccentricity 
are  opposed  to  compulsory  education,  has  brought  to 
light  so  very  few  similar  cases  of  hardship.  If  the 
officials  of  the  School  Board  had  really  been  riding  their 
principle  rough-shod  overall  practical  difficulties,  as  has 
been  freely  asserted,  the  prominence  given  to  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Marks  would  have  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  many  more  cases  than  that  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  It  is 
well  that  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Acts  should  be  warned  by  such  examples,  even  if,  as  in 
these  cases,  they  prove  on  investigation  to  be  less 
miserable  than  was  at  first  represented;  when  poor 
women  deprived  of  their  husbands  by  death  or  desertion 
are  working  their  fingers  to  the  bone  to  keep  their 
families  out  of  the  workhouse,  a  little  addition  to  their 
cup  of  bitterness  may  very  easily  drive  them  to  despera¬ 
tion  or  madness.  But  a  measure  which  all  sensible 
people  believe  to  be  necessary  for  the  general  good 
should  not  be  abused  and  decried  because  it  leads  to 
jungle  cases  of  hardship  however  pitiable.  Because  Mrs. 
Marks’s  little  girl  misunderstands  the  School  Board 
visitor  and  puts  her  mother  to  several  hours  of  misery, 
or  because  Mrs.  Johnson’s  little  boy  tumbles  into  the 
fire,  we  must  not  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unwise 
to  try  to  keep  hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  children 
from  pauperism  and  crime.  Nobody  believes  that  edu¬ 
ction  is  an  absolute  panacea  for  pauperism  and  crime, 
but  the  country  has  made  up  its  mind  that  it  will  help  ; 
atid  it  is  worse  than  foolish  of  some  of  our  contempo¬ 


raries  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  School  Board 
administration  by  seizing  the  occasion  to  lecture  us  all 
on  “  the  limitations  which  the  facts  of  life  impose  upon 
abstract  principles,  and  the  deductions  which  common 
sense  should  make  from  theory  in  attempting  to  reduce 
it  to  practice.”  The  sort  of  practicality  preached  by 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  as  much  a  theory  as  any  opinion 
held  by  the  Laputan  philosophers,  and  a  theory  also 
which  can  quite  as  easily  be  pushed  to  an  absurdity. 


The  French  Academy  has  been  the  scene  this  week  of 
a  passionate  and  keenly  contested  conflict.  Two  seats 
were  vacant,  and  for  each  three  candidates  appeared. 
The  vacancies  had  been  caused  by  the  deaths  of  two  veiy 
remarkable  but  most  unlike  men — Jules  Janin  and 
Guizot.  For  the  fauteuil  vacated  by  Janin  were  rivals 
— M.  Charles  Blanc,  the  distinguished  art  critic,  and 
brother  of  M.  Louis  Blanc ;  M.  G.  Boissier,  whose 
merits  are  unknown  to  us ;  and  M.  John  Lemoinne,  the 
powerful  journalist,  whose  rather  acrid  articles  are 
the  mainstay  of  what  is  still  in  point  of  literary 
style  the  first  of  French  newspapers — the  Joum^ 
des  Dehats,  M.  Lemoinne  received  eighteen  votes ;  M. 
Boissier,  fourteen ;  and  M.  Blanc,  three.  The  second 
seat — that  formerly  held  by  Guizot — was  fought  by 
M.  Dumas — not,  as  Reuter’s  telegram  has  it,  the 
author  of  ‘  The  Lady  of  the  Camellias,’  but  the  eminent 
chemist  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
M.  Langel,  a  writer  in  the  lievue  des  Deux  Mondes^  who 
has  written  much  upon  England,  and  is  patronised  by 
the  Orleans  princes  ;  and  M.  Jules  Simon.  The  last  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  three,  but  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence, 
and  the  Orleanist  element  among  the  Forty  is  so  strong 
that  a  Republican  may  be  supposed  to  have  little  chance 
of  success.  Nevertheless,  M.  Jules  Simon  obtained 
sixteen  votes,  M.  Dumas,  eighteen  votes,  aud  M.  Langel, 
in  spite  of  his  princely  patrons  and  his  own  unquestioned 
ability,  only  two  votes.  The  result  was  that  the 
election  to  the  second  vacancy  had  to  be  adjourned  for 
six  months,  as  none  of  the  candidates  had  obtained  the 
major  its  ahsolue. 


THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  all  financial 
quarters  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  schemes  of 
Sir  Stafford  North  cote  and  Mr.  Gladstone  for  paying 
off*  the  National  Debt.  Of  course,  when  the  com¬ 
batants  are  expert  swordsmen,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Laing — when  the  fight  rages  between 
half  a  dozen  ex-Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  of  England 
and  India — the  battle  is  sura  to  bo  conducted  with  much 
skill.  But  a  consideration  and  retrospective  survey  of 
the  course  of  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
does  not  inspire  one  with  admiration  of  the  capacity  of 
the  greatest  financial  authorities  to  bring  a  question, 
in  its  essence  not  perhaps  difficult,  to  the  simplest 
possible  issue.  Mr.  Gladstone  late’y  spoke  with  much 
truth  of  the  few  who,  in  the  present  cemplicated  state 
of  our  fiscal  system,  are  able  to  follow  intelligently  all 
its  ramifications,  and  to  pass  judgment  on  minute  points 
of  detail ;  and  it  would  seem  from  the  little  part  taken 
in  the  debate  by  Members  at  large,  and  the  slight  check 
which  they  exercised  on  the  great  financial  lights  even 
when  obviously  going  astray,  that  the  number  of  such 
persons  is  not  on  the  increase.  It  is  painful  to  think,  but 
it  would  almost  seem,  to  judge  from  the  respect  with 
which  certain  sadly  heretical  doctrines  were  listened  to, 
that  the  House  is  a  little  deteriorating  in  its  know, 
ledge  of  financial  subjects.  We  tremble  f  jr  the  result 
if  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Housa  were 
put  through  an  examination  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  Free  Trade  or  the  vice  of  a  Sinking  Fund.  It  might 
prove  that  there  lingered  in  the  back  benches  of  the  right 
Sibthorpes  for  whom  Cobden  had  spoken  and  Hamilton 
written  in  vain. 

It  is  perhaps  practically  true,  but  it  is  scarcely  theo- 
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by  means  more  direct  and  far  more  efficacious  tha" 
those  which  Mr.  Laing  recommends.  Indeed,  it  is  ner 
haps  among  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the  time  thatall 
statesmen,  irrespective  of  party,  appear  to  be  in  accord 
in  urging  the  necessity  of  setting  vigorously  about  a 
work  too  long  delayed  and  too  frequently  interrupted 
For  the  present,  the  sole  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
is  the  raising  of  more  money  than  is  required  for  the 
outgoings  of  the  year,  and  devoting  the  surplus  to  the 
reduction  of  Debt.  This  is  a  mode  vulgar  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  there  is  at  present  no  other  available  or 
known  way ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  if 
there  is  an  expectation  on  the  part  of  any  statesman 
that  he  can  do  more  than  we  have  just  stated,  he  har¬ 
bours  in  his  mind  the  old  exploded  idea  of  a  Sinking 
Fund  in  some  refined  form  or  other.  Too  often 
those  who  use  the  expression  “terminable  annuities” 
are  the  victims  of  a  delusion  of  this  sort.  They 
imagine  that  it  is  possible  by  the  use  of  termin¬ 
able  annuities  to  pay  off  the  Debt  more  rapidly 
and  expeditiously  than  by  applying,  without  any 
machinery  or  hocus-pocus,  the  difference  between  the 
charge  on  account  of  a  perpetual  annuity  and  that  on 
account  of  a  terminable  annuity.  Arithmetic  is  against 
those  who  take  this  view.  It  is  an  irrational  hope,  and 
not  the  less  irrational  because  held  by  eminent  men. 
More  commonly,  however,  it  is  supposed  that  a  resort  to 
terminable  annuities  binds  down  the  nation  to  a  continued 
policy  of  reduction.  This  notion  has  all  the  more 
currency  because  it  is  strictly  true  of  a  particular 
kind  of  terminable  annuities  —  a  kind  which 
scarcely  exists  among  us.  If  terminable  annuities  are 
held  by  the  public  at  large — as  is  the  case  with  those 
issued  by  Sir  George  Lewis  in  1855  and  expiring  in 
1885 — of  course  the  nation  is  bound  to  continue  a  vir¬ 
tuous  policy  of  reduction.  Repudiation  is  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  State  can  extricate  itself  from  the 
obligation  to  pay  off  debt  contracted  in  this  form  of 
terminable  annuities.  But,  unfortunately,  our  Debt, 
unlike  the  five-twenties  of  America,  is  not  to  any 
large  extent  in  that  shape ;  and  the  public  will  not 
consent  to  change  their  Consols  for  terminable 
annuities — not  a  handy  kind  of  investment.  The  ter¬ 
minable  annuities  with  which  the  operation  of  reduction 
is  at  present  conducted,  are  terminable  annuities  held 
by  a  Government  department — annuities  which  might 
be  replaced  to-morrow  by  Consols  without  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  anybody.  In  short,  they  are  the 
symbols  of  an  arrangement  no  more  binding  on  the 
nation  than  a  private  resolution  to  keep  one’s  money 
in  one’s  left-hand  pocket.  They  are,  in  fact,  another 
mode  of  doing  that  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  openly  by  a  fixed  appropriation  of  so  much 
every  year.  The  latter  scheme  may,  of  course,  be  dis¬ 
regarded  by  future  Parliaments,  and  so  may  the  former 
without  loss  of  national  honour. 


retically  correct,  to  assert,  as  was  repeatedly  done  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that  the  only  mode  of  reducing 
debt  is  by  devoting  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expendi¬ 
ture  to  that  object.  The  great  instrument  by  which  the 
capital  of  our  debt  has  been  reduced  has  been  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  one  kind  of  stock  into  another  kind  of  stock  of 
a  lower  denomination.  In  the  hands  of  Lord  Bexley, 
Lord  Ripon,  and  Mr.  Goulbnm,  it  was  happily  used  to 
effect  large  reductions.  We  all  recollect  how  Mr. 
Gladstone  ingeniously  endeavoured  in  1853  to  operate 
upon  the  Three  per  Cents  in  a  similar  manner.  His 
clever  scheme,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  partly  of 
an  accidental  character,  came  to  nothing — only  three 
millions  were  operated  upon.  But  there  is  no  saying 
that  we  may  not  see,  in  virtue  of  that  law  which  econo¬ 
mists  tell  us  is  ever  at  work  reducing  the  rate  of 
interest,  the  price  of  Consols  rising  until  they  reach  par. 
They  rose  some  twenty-three  years  ago  to  a  premium. 
They  may  do  so  again ;  and  if  they  do,  the  attempt 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  in  the  time  of  the  Aberdeen 
Administration  may  be  renewed  with  considerable  hope 
of  success.  We  are  aware  that  the  necessity  of  giving 
a  year’s  notice  to  the  holders  of  Consols  of  an  intention 
to  pay  off  is  a  sad  obstacle  to  the  successful  and  effective 
use  of  the  process  of  conversion.  But  its  time  may 
come  ag^in.  Mr.  Laing — who  holds  that  our  Debt  is, 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  once  recklessly  described  it,  a  mere  “  flea- 
bite  ” — is  wont  to  comfort  scch  Members  of  the  House  as 
care  to  listen  to  his  financial  orations  by  reminding 
them  that  the  Debt  is  paying  itself  off.  This  is  good 
news.  Nothing  would  be  more  proper  on  the  part  of 
the  Debt  if  it  were  only  true.  Few  private  debts  are 
BO  obliging  and  considerate  to  those  most  concerned. 
But  some  cruel  doubts  cross  our  mind  as  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  reasoning  by  which  this  delectable  conclu¬ 
sion  is  arrived  at.  True,  our  national  resources  are 
growing.  A  penny  income-tax  yields  twice  as  much  as 
it  did  in  Peel’s  time.  The  middle  class,  wealthy  or 
well-to-do,  is  increasing  and  prospering  amazingly  ;  and 
if  rocks  are  “  ahead  ”  they  are  generally  believed  to  be 
very  far  ahead  indeed,  and  not  to  be  included  in  our 
sailing  instructions.  We  admit  the  force  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  that  27,OO0,000Z.  is  not  so  heavy  a  charge  on 
the  national  resources  of  England  in  a.d.  1875  as  it  was 
in  1835.  But  has  Mr.  Laing,  the  author  of  this  conso¬ 
lation,  any  pledge  to  give  us  that  this  tide  of  prosperity 
will  roll  on  for  ever  ?  Does  his  scheme  of  things  find 
no  room  for  a  possibility  that  our  commercial  pre¬ 
eminence — bound  up  in  cotton  and  iron — may  wane  or 
be  temporarily  checked  ?  Mr.  Laing,  we  are  sure,  does 


will  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  recent  “  French  Scare 
had  great  reality,  because  they  consider  that  there  can 
be  no  smoke  without  a  fire.  But  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  more  reasonable  to  apply  another  proverb  to  the 
case,  and  say  that  there  has  been  “Much  ado  about 
nothing.”  We  have  never  underrated  the  importance, 
or  the  danger,  of  that  secret  diplomacy  which  flourishes 
most  under  Royal  and  Imperial  Governments.  At 
the  same  time,  our  firm  belief,  founded  on  commu¬ 
nications  from  a  generally  well-informed  quarter,  has 
been  from  the  beginning  that  there  was,  just  now, 
no  real  cause  for  alarm.  We  have  expressed  this  view 
in  distinct  terms  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  we 
are  not  astonished  to  read  now  in  the 
deutsche  Zeitung^  Prince  Bismarck’s  fighting  organ,  that 
the  war-alarms  have  simply  arisen  from  Ultramontane 
manoeuvres,  combined  with  the  speculations  of  “  bears 
on  the  Exchange.  “  We  are  enabled,”  that  paper 
says,  “  to  give  an  assurance  that  since  1870  Germany  s 
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official  intercourse  with  the  French  Government  has 
never  been  more  friendly  or  more  satisfactory  than 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  or  than  it  is  at  the  present 
moment.” 

This  declaration  might,  with  great  advantage,  have 
been  made  a  little  earlier,  so  as  to  stop  the  intrigues  of 
the  Ultramontanes  and  the  financial  bears.  Unneces¬ 
sary  cruelty  in  vivisection  is  very  properly  objected  to 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  But  when  the  feelings  and  in¬ 
terests  of  large  classes  of  men  are  tortured  in  the  way  we 
have  seen  done  of  late,  we  think  ourselves  called  upon  to 
protest  also  most  energetically  against  this  cruel  game. 
The  Jesuit  Fraternity,  thirsting  for  a  war  of  revenge  in 
the  cause  of  Papal  Infallibility,  and  the  reckless  Bruins 
of  the  Bourse,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
vivisecting  mankind  with  impunity  for  fully  a  month. 
There  was  room  several  weeks  ago  for  a  pacifying 
note  such  as  the  semi-official  Berlin  paper  has  just  given. 
We  can  imagine  the  reasons  why  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  have  cared  to  give  an  immediate  denial 
to  alarming  statements  which  had  been  first  uttered 
in  the  French,  and  partly  also  the  English,  Press  at  the 
time  of  the  interview  of  Francis  Joseph  and  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel,  which  then  became  intensified  in  the  notorious 
war-cry  of  the  Berlin  Posty  and  which  were  afterwards 
revived  from  Paris  by  the  agency  of  a  Danish  writer  who 
has  before  played  many  similar  pranks.  In  all  pro¬ 
bability,  as  we  surmised  in  a  previous  article,  the  lead¬ 
ing  statesman  at  Berlin  may  have  found  it  useful  to 
exercise  some  pressure  in  the  highest  quarter  in  the 
pending  Church  questions  by  means  of  those  troublous 
prospects.  A  large  number  of  men  engaged  in  industry 
and  commerce  will,  however,  be  very  little  thankful 
for  the  delay  thus  occasioned  in  dispelling  the  war 
phantom. 

For  justice*  sake  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that — 
apart  from  the  Post  article, which  was  disavowed  in  a  mild 
form  without  much  loss  of  time — the  German  Press  as 
a  whole,  especially  in  its  more  solid  organs,  contained 
scarcely  anything  calculated  to  justify  the  alarms  so 
sedulously  spread  in  the  journal*  of  this  country.  A 
comparison  made  between  the  utterances  of  the  Press  of 
Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  England  on  the  other, 
gives  an  astonishing  result.  Whilst  one  would  have 
expected  to  find  the  strongest  cause  for  disquietude  in 
the  journalism  of  the  country  which  was  credited  with 
aggressive  designs,  the  real  fact  is  all  the  other  way. 
The  renewed  alarm  was  cast  into  Germany  with  system¬ 
atic  persistence  from  abroad.  The  German  Press  all  the 
while  stood  simply  on  the  defensive,  taking  matters  upon 
the  average  with  striking  coolness.  Those  who  are 
aware  both  of  the  temper  and  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
German  people  will  by  no  means  wonder  at>this  pheno¬ 
menon.  It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  assume  that  the  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  a  nation  among  which  military  service  is 
compulsory,  whose  richest  and  most  learned  class  (and 
Germany  can  at  any  rate  bo  proud  of  possessing  a  learned 
class  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other  country)  has 
to  shoulder  the  musket,  together  with  the  workmen  and 
the  pea^nt — it  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  a  nation 
80  constituted  can  possibly  be  moved  by  a  lansquenet 
spirit. 

Within  six  years,  Germans  have  had  to  fight  in  three 
In  the  first  war,  when  the  national  right  of 
ochleswig-Holstein — the  German  Lombardy  and  Venice 
^had  to  l)e  secured ;  and  in  the  last  war,  when  a 
criminal  aggression  on  the  part  of  France  had  to  be 
repelled,  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  thoroughly  in  the 
struggle.  It  was  not  so  in  1866.  At  that  time,  opinion 
m  Prussia  itself  was  greatly  divided ;  and  high-handed 
pro(^dures  had  to  bo  employed,  in  order  to  force  a 
section  of  the  civic  element  of  the  army,  the  Landwehr, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  which  had  been  set 
t<^  it  by  Royal  policy.  Some  argue  that,  because  this 
was  possible  nine  years  ago,  the  military  party  at  Berlin 
Would  be  able  and  willing  now  to  force  on  a  fresh  war 
With  a  view  of  entirely  crushing  France  by  way  of 
mpping  all  future  ideas  of  revenge  in  the  bud.  “  What 
^tters  it”  — those  wise  critics  say  — •  “  that  the 
vxerman  people  themselves  should  be  disinclined 


to  such  an  unjustifiable  enterprise?”  We  would 
reply  that  it  matters  indeed,  such  as  the  sitnation  now 
is.  Since  1871,  Germany,  which  had  been  torn  asunder 
by  the  previous  war  between  Prussia  and  the  Gonfedc- 
racy,  is  so  far  reconstituted  in  two-thirds  of  its  terri¬ 
torial  sphere  as  to  possess,  not  only  a  common  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  also  a  national  Legislature.  The  Crown  has 
to  reckon  with  that  Parliamentary  body,  in  which  the 
Liberal  party  vastly  preponderates.  Those  who,  like 
ourselves,  are  far  from  being  enamoured  of  Imperial 
constitutions,  will  not  over-rate  the  progress  made.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  mere  want  of  equity  and  of 
the  commonest  insight  into  the  real  state  cf  things  were 
we  to  deny  that  a  check  upon  Governmental  jjolicy  has 
been  constituted,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  now  to 
get  up  a  frivolous  war  upon  short  notice. 

The  plans  attributed  to  the  Military  Party  at  Berlin 
— or  the  War  Party,  as  it  is  alternately  called  with  a 
delightful  ease  in  substituting  terms — owe  their  exist¬ 
ence,  we  suspect,  in  a  very  great  measure,  to  the  inven¬ 
tive  genius  of  daily  writers.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  peculiar  Army  Reorganisation  which  has  been 
resolved  upon  in  France,  is  diligently  studied 
by  German  military  leaders,  and  regarded  by  them 
as  an  admonition  to  look  to  an  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  own  arms.  The  recent  appointment 
of  eight  Generals  of  Division,  and  twenty  Generals  of 
Brigade,  in  France,  has  created  much  attention  at 
German  head- quarters,  in  spite  of  the  officious  explana¬ 
tion  published  in  the  Agencc  Havas.  It  is  perfectly 
true  also  that  the  UltramontanLst,  anti-German  agitt^ 
tion  which  Belgian  bishops  have  carried  on  under  a 
clericalist  Cabinet,  gave  rise  to  some  uneasy  feeling. 
It  was  urged  that  France,  whose  ruler  had  shown  his 
desire,  by  the  Bcnedetti  Treaty,  to  invade  and  annex 
Belgium,  might  have  instigate  this  Romanist  agita¬ 
tion,  previous  to  an  attack  to  be  made  in  future  upon 
Germany  from  the  side  where  she  is  only  covered  by 
the  neutrality  of  a  little  kingdom  possessing  no  substan¬ 
tial  armament.  But  though,  in  some  German  journals, 
these  “  dark  points  ”  were  indicated,  no  utterance  was 
made  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  so-called 
Military  Party  or  War  Party  meditated  a  sudden 
stroke. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  do  not  in  the  least  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Czar  was  in  a  position  to  “  hold  the  most 
decided  language  in  favourer  the  maintenance  of  peace,** 
or  that  he  had  “  to  use  every  effort  to  bring  these 
alarms  to  an  end.’*  If  Alexander  II.  will  Imj  good 
enough  to  refrain  from  further  warlike  aggressions  and 
dangerous  manoeuvres,  either  in  Central  Asia  or  in 
Eastern  Europe,  his  resolution  will  deseiwo  the  fullest 
approval.  England  especially,  which  was  so  disgrace¬ 
fully  juggled  by  Count  Schuwaloff  in  the  Khivan  affair, 
will  have  good  cause  to  rejoice  at  this  intention  of  the 
Czar  to  better  his  ways.  But  to  convert  hi.s  annual 
friendly  visit  at  Berlin,  on  his  way  to  a  German  spa, 
into  a  stately  pretext  for  European  arbitration,  is  out  of 
connection  with  fact  and  truth.  Assertions  of  this  kind 
ought,  least  of  all,  to  be  ventured  upon  by  those  who 
wish  to  bring  about  a  European  resistance  against 
Russian  designs  in  the  East. 

Karl  Blind. 


ANOTHER  LITTLE  WAR. 


It  is  possible  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  the 
King  of  Burmah.  We  have  just  concluded  two  mili¬ 
tary  “expeditions**  in  India,  whose  object  was  to 
punish  certain  tribes  on  the  Assam  frontier  who  do  not 
understand  the  manners  and  customs  of  Western  civili¬ 
sation.  One  of  these  “little  wars**  owed  its  origin  to 
the  whooping-cough.  Some  British  subjects  affected 
with  that  disease  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  “  Dufila  ** 
territory,  and  several  “  Dufflas  **  caught  the  disease  and 
died,  whereupon  a  raid  was  made  across  the  border  by 
the  survivors,  and  retaliation  wreaked  upon  certain  vil¬ 
lages  and  individuals  claiming  British  protection.  We 
sent  an  expedition  against  the  hostile  tribes,  and  burnt 
and  slew  according  to  “  the  custom  of  war  in  like 
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caRCR.”  We  then  commenced  to  survey  the  country, 
when  a  tribe  called  the  “  Kagas  murdered  an  officer 
and  some  of  the  survey  party.  This  occasioned  an¬ 
other  expedition,  which  we  learn  from  the  Indian 
pniierB  has  been  “  thoroughly  successful  ” — that  is 
to  say,  we  have  shot  down  a  number  of  people 
running  away  from  our  troops,  have  set  fire  to  seveml 
villages,  and  have  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  grain. 
We  take  our  information  from  the  Indian  papers,  which 
characterise  these  results  as  “  most  satisfactorv.”  We 
do  not  proj>oae  to  enter  into  the  question  whetner  these 
perpetual  little  frontier  wars  in  India  might  not  be 
avoided  by  the  Government  of  India  adopting  a  different 
policy  than  the  burning  and  shooting  one,  which  has 
IxK’omc  antiquated  by  this  time,  towards  ignorant  bor¬ 
der  tribes,  but  it  appears  that  having  so  “  satisfactorily  ” 
concluded  two  expeditions,  we  are  about  to  embark  upon 
a  third.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Burmah  has  taken 
into  his  head  to  annex  certain  territory  which,  by  a 
joint  treaty  between  him  and  our  Government,  was  to 
be  considered  independent.  His  Majesty  is  ever  ready 
to  make  treaties  and  equally  ready  to  disregard  them. 
He  has  been  allowed  by  us  to  break  his  solemn  obliga¬ 
tions  80  frequently  that  he  has  become  not  only  indif¬ 
ferent  but  insolent  to  the  British  power  as  represented 
by  the  Viceroy  of  India.  He  is  the  chief  trader  in  his 
own  dominions,  holds  all  sorts  of  monopolies  in 
his  own  hands,  and  is  most  jealous  of  foreigners, 
especially  of  Englishmen.  He  has  done  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  onr  establishing 
a  trade  route  to  China  through  Upper  Burmah,  and 
there  are  grave  suspicions  that  through  his  agents  on 
the  frontier  he  has  been  the  means  of  frustrating  the 
missions  by  w  hich  we  have  attempted  to  open  such  a 
route.  Some  of  the  Indian  papers  are  of  opinion  that 
directly  or  indirectly  he  has  been  concerned  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Mr.  Margary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  His  Majesty  the  Lord  of  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant  is  a  very  unpleasant  monarch  to  have  dealings 
with,  and  deserves  very  little  consideration  at  our  hands. 

But  it  w’ill  l>c  a  serious  matter  for  the  Treasury  if  w’e 
are  to  enter  n|)on  another  Burmese  war,  to  conclude 
perhaps  w’ith  a  ti’eaty  which  will  bo  respected  by  only 
one  of  the  parties  to  it.  The  Times  is  of  opinion  that 
we  should  have  little  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  King’s 
trooj)s,  as  they  are  worse  armed  and  less  prepared  for 
war  than  they  were  in  the  last  campaign  which  we  had 
with  them.  Our  information  leads  us  to  a  different 
conclusion.  Letters  from  Mandalay  state  that  His 
Majesty  is  actively  preparing  for  war,  that  his  iron 
works  are  busy  in  turning  out  arms,  and  his  steamers  in 
shipping  guns  and  stores.  It  will  appear  strange,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  Indian  Government  has  done 
as  much  as  it  w'ell  could  to  arm  this  monarch.  In 
J8C3  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Burmah  succeeded  in 
getting  an  order  passed  in  the  Indian  Political  Depart¬ 
ment  allowing  the  King  of  Burmah  to  have  a  large 
miiiiber  of  Enfield  rifles,  and  this  was  done  without 
consulting  the  militaiy  authorities,  who  only  learnt  the 
fact  on  receiving  the  order  to  issue  tho  weapons.  On  a 
representation  of  the  folly  of  such  policy  the'’  order 
was  cancelled,  but  four  years  afterw’ards  the  application 
was  renewed,  and  the  King  of  Burmah  obtained  from 
us  two  thousand  Eufields  and  half  a  million  of  copper 
caps,  W’ith  permission  to  import  war  materials  free  and 
as  he  pleased.  Thus  encouraged.  His  Majesty  applied 
to  the  Indian  Government,  in  1870,  for  five  thousand 
Sniders  and  tw’o  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  ammu¬ 
nition,  w’hich  request  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  complied  with  but  for  the  stern  remonstrance  of 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  His  Lordship  pointed 
out  to  tho  Government  of  India  that  wdiile  they 
were  hesitating  about  supplying  the  Burmese  Govern¬ 
ment  w'ith  Sniders,  our  own  troops  in  Burmah  w^ere 
armed  with  only  Enfields.  This  representation  had, 
wo  believe,  tho  desii*cd  effect,  but  since  then  it  is  well 
known  that  the  King  has  been  importing  arms  of  pre¬ 
cision,  and  has  the  means  of  manufacturing  guns  and 
rifles  of  the  best  pattern  and  range. 

That  we  shall  be  successful  in  any  war  with  him  may 


be  granted,  but  that  it  will  be  an  easy  or  cheap  mat&  Jg ' 
more  than  doubtful.  Tho  Burmese  country  is  full  of 
natural  difficulties  to  an  invading  force,  and'the  Burmese 
are  very  skilful  in  availing  themselves  of  such  difficulties. 
All  our  wars  with  them  have  been  most  costly,  both  in  lives 
and  money.  In  one  campai^p  we  lost  in  a  few  months 
seven  hundred  British  soldiers  from  disease,  besides 
having  upwards  of  a  thousand.in  the  hospitals,  and  our 
native  troops  suffered  as  severely.  If  we  are  to  have 
war  again,  the  public  must  be  prepared  tom^t  an  expen¬ 
diture  to  which  the  Abyssinian  outlay  may  be  a  trifle.  We 
hope  that  this  consideration  will  influence  our  states¬ 
men  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  burdening  the  country 
with  a  campaign  which  will  be  not  only  costly  but 
devoid  of  any  beneficial  results,  unless  it  be  intended  to 
annex  Burmah  altogether.  This  is  the  end  of  every 
merchant’s  desire  in  Rangoon,  as  a  war  will  bring  thq 
traders  enormous  profits.  But  we  have  repudiated  an 
annexation  policy,  and  according  to  published  official 
accounts  our  present  object  is  merely  to  make  the  King 
keep  to  his  obligations.  Had  the  Indian  Govemlnent 
shown  any  firmness  from  the  first.  His  Majesty  would 
hardly  have  taken  the  liberties  with  it  which  for  years 
he  has  done.  But  that  Government  teinporises  and 
hesitates  until  a  provocation  arises  which  necessitates 
the  interference  of  British  bayonets.  Ridiculous  as  i{ 
may  appear  to  our  readers,  there  was  a  question  lately 
puzzling  the  authorities  at  Simla  as  to  whether  .  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth,  the  British  Envoy  to  ‘the  Court  of 
Burmah,  was  to  take  off  his  shoes  on  going  into  the 
King’s  presence.  How  the  matter  was  decided^  we 
have  not  been  informed,  but  as  His  Majesty  is  as 
punctilious  on  etiquette  as  a  King  of  Spain, 
and  insists  upon  the  non-wearing  of  shoes  in  hie 
presence,  a  refusal  to  comply  may  precipitate  hostilities. 
An  expedition  which  had  its  origin  in  the  whooping- 
cough  may,  without  any  violation  of  the  unities,  lead  to 
a  w’ar  about  a  pair  of  shoes.  But  our  Eastern  policy 
has  always  led  us  into  complications  of  a  kind  that 
would  be  ridiculous  but  for  the  serious  results  which 
follow.  It  is  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  since  Sheri¬ 
dan  said  of  the  East  India  Company  that  they  carried 
on  their  operations  with  the  meanness  of  a  pedlar  and 
the  profligacy  of  a  pirate.  To-day  the  stigma  has  not 
altogether  passed  away.  Petty  squabbles  and  con¬ 
temptible  trifles  are  allowed  to  bring  about  difficulties 
W’hich  find  a  solution  only  in  bloodshed  and  waste  of 
money.  We  no  sooner  escape  from  one  entanglement  m 
India  than  we  find  ourselves  in  another.  Yesterday  it 
was  a  blunder  in  Baroda;  to-morrow  it  may  be  a. war 
with  Burmah.  But  our  intentions  are  always  good ;  we 
never  wdsh  to  do  evil  even  that  good  may  borne.  And  ;^et 
the  Oriental  mind  mistrusts  us,  and  sees  only  timidity 
or  cunning  in  our  dealings.  How  to  rule  India  so  as  to 
secure  peace  and  contentment  for  all  is  no  doubt  a  veiy 
complex  problem,  but  it  would  not  be  rendered  more 
difficult  if  there  wrere  less  cant  in  our  professions  and 
more  firmness  in  our  policy.  A  superabundance  of  the 
one  and  a  want  of  the  other  in  our  relations  with  the 
King  of  Burmah  have  brought  about  a  state  of  things 
which  now’  threaten  us  with  another  of  India’s  “  little 
wars.” 


CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AT  ELECTIONS. 

The  Election  Petition  Committee  have  had  before 
them  the  very  best  evidence.  Judges,  barristers  prac¬ 
tically  familiar  with  petitions,  M.P.’s,  Mr.  Baron  Bram- 
well,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Seijeant  Ballantine,  Mr. 
Lewis,  for  example,  have  been  examined  before  the 
Committee.  We  do  not  say  that  the  examination  has 
in  all  respects  disclosed  satisfe-ctory  results,  or  has  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  credit  of  the  present  system ;  but  our 
wonder  is  that  after  seven  years’  experience  of  a  novel 
system,  so  few — so  remarkably  few — faults  have 
manifested.  To  us  who  have  watched  with  solicitime 
the  experiment — who  have  been  curious  to  see  how  tar 
such  inquiries  can  be  divested  of  all  political  character 
and  conducted  w’ith  uniformity —the  whole  tenor  of  the 
evidence  is  peculiarly  cheeriner.  No  one  accuses  the 
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judges  of  allowing  their  political  predilections,  past  or 
regent,  play.  -No  one  alleges  that  they  have  acted,  as 
too  many  of  the  old  Election  Committees  did,  with  an 
eye  to  the  preservation  of  the  strength  of  the  party. 
Surely  it  is  no  small. victory,  and  no  small  ground  for 
congratulation,  that  an  area  meant  to  bo  given 
up  to  politics  has  been  reclaimed,  and  that  there 
is  reason  for  confidence  that  the  law,  such  as  it 
is,  may  be  taken  to  be  administered  with  imparti¬ 
ality.  But  then,  say  several  authorities,  the  law 
wants  altering  materially.  It  is  too  costly  and  cum¬ 
brous.  It  requires  to  be  altered  so  as  to  ^low  of  full 
and  free  investigation.  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  has  been 
counsel  for  scores  of  petitioners,  says  that  we  must  not 
have  any  more  local  inquiries;  apparently  bothered 
with  the  necessity  of  running  down  to  Cornwall  in 
order  to  earn  his  seven  hundred  guineas,  he  is  anxious 
that  future  investigations  should  be  conducted  at  West¬ 
minster.  Others  say  that  the  Judge  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  jury  or  a  group  of  assessors.  They  do  not, 
we  presume,  like  the  terribly  effective  character  of  the 
new  tribunal,  and  they  would  like  to  introduce  the 
divisions  and  caprices  inseparable  from  a  jury.  There 
are  a  few  grumblers  who  would  like  to  revert  to  the 
old  state  of  things  as  they  existed  before  1868.  But 
the  great  body  of  independent  witnesses  testified  to  a 
decided  change  for  the  better  caused  by  the  Act  of  1868, 
and  the  only  reforms  suggested  are  in  regard  to  minor 
points. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  stringent  law  of  agency  as  laid  down  by  the 
Judges  who  were  first  told  off  to  dispose  of  such  inquiries. 
At  first  blush  it  seems  hard  and  unfair  to  make  a  can¬ 
didate  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agents  which  he 
may  never  have  sanctioned,  and  which  may  have  been 
done  contrary  to  his  express  commands.  It  seems 
opposed  to  the  simplest  ideas  of  justice  to  hold  that  a 
person  who  may  never  have  done  aught  that  was  im¬ 
proper  should  nevertheless  be  punished  on  account  of 
the  faults  or  sins  of  a  wrong-headed  servant  or  friend. 
We  must,  however,  own  that  there  is  much  to  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  present  procedure,  and  that  there  are 
many  reasons  why  in  these  affairs  we  should  cleave  to 
the  principle  Noii  in  agone  coronetur  nisi  legitime  cer- 
taverit.  Though  a  harsh  and  hard  law,  we  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is,  as  Mr.  Justice  Keating  terms  it,  “  a 
law  that  arises  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.”  Sup¬ 
pose  you  said  that  a  candidate  *  shall  not  be  bound  by 
what  his  agent  did  unless  ho  directly  or  indirectly 
orders  the  act  ;  suppose  you  applied  to  electoral 
affairs  the  rule  which  you  apply  when  you  are  dealing 
with  cash  transactions ;  the  result  would  be  to  nullify 
much  of  the  existing  law.  Of  course,  no  candidate 
will  direct — he  will  generally  tell  his  agent  not  to  resort 
to  bribery  or  other  corrupt  practice,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  seat.  Coarse,  open,  avowed  corruptness  on  the  part 
of  a  Parliamentary  candidate  is  as  rare  as  it  would  be 
imprudent;  and  if  the  law  was  made  to  catch  only 
those  who,  in  the  open  face  of  day,  told  their  agents 
not  to  be  particular,  it  would  catch  none.  The  Judges 
have  endeavoured  so  far  to  temper  the  severity  of  this 
rnle  ot  law  by  demanding  very  stringent  proof,  in  the 
event  of  an  electoral  crime  being  laid  to  the  charge  of 
^y  agent,  and  his  principal  being  held  responsible. 
Whether  this  is  logical — whether  the  proper  way  to 
cure  a  particular  rule  is  to  flinch  from  the  application 
of  it — may  be  doubted  ;  but  this  shows  a  secret  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  Judges  that  the  rule  must  not 
inerely  not  be  strained,  but  that  it  must  be  used  with  cau¬ 
tion  and  wisdom.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  when  there  has  been  bribery 
treating  by  an  agent,  and  the  Judge  is  satis- 
that  the  Member  is  not  a  party  to  the  act, 
that  his  election  has  not  been  effected  by 
bribery,  the  J udge  ought  to  have  a  discretion 
not  to  unseat.”  This  strikes  us  as  going  quito  as  far  as 
18  expedient  in  the  circumstances.  Indeed,  the  adop- 
won  of  this  recommendation  seems  highly  questionable. 
.  ®  *18  English  public  opinion  is  somewhat  demoral¬ 

ised  on  the  subject  of  electoral  corruption,  and  while 
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the  decisions  of  Judges  are  watched’  with  jealous  care, 

introduce  discretionary  power  is 
It  is  hard,  we  admit,  that  a  seat 
should  lost,  as  it  was  recently  at  Bristol,  by  reason 
of  an  illicit  pot  of  beer  ;  but  these  hardships  must  and 
ought  to  be  so  long  as  beer  is  among  the  chief  of  poli¬ 
tical  forces.  “  If  I  were  a  man  of  great  estate,”  said 
Johnson,  the  typical  English  moralist,  “I  would  drive 
all  the  rascals  whom  I  did  not  like  out  of  the  county 
at  an  election.  TVe  take  it  that  this  represents  not 
unfairly  the  feelings  of  a  vast  deal  of  Englishmen,  who 
rega^  an  election  as  a  time  in  which  all  is  fair 
provided  it  be  successful.  In  many  towns  there  is  a 
traditional  profligacy  on  the  subject.  Nobody  dares 
openly  attack  it.  What  do  our  clergy  to  discountenance 
this  vice?  Almost  nothing.  Occupied  in  Hebraic  an¬ 
tiquities,  few  of  them  care  to  frown  upon  vices  which 
go  on  unchecked  as  the  custom  of  the  country.  In 
these  circumstances,  and  in  this  debauched  state  of 
public  feeling,  it  is  probably  essential  to  deal  vigorously 
and  severely  with  corruption  in  all  forms,  and  to  do 
our  utmost  by  several  warnings  to  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  candidate  not  to  bribe. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  recommends  that  there  should  bo 
an  appeal  on  matters  of  law  and  fact.  We  do  not 
understand  him  to  say  that  there  should  ever  be  a  new 
trial,  but  that  the  matter  should  be  determined  on 
agreement  before  the  Court.  Coming  from  the  saga¬ 
cious  Baron,  this  is  entitled  to  much  consideration,  but 
seems  to  be  a  questionable  policy.  The  Baron  tells  us 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  any  of  the  decisions  have 
been  really  wrong ;  that  there  has  been  no  discord 
between  the  Judges ;  and  that  the  present  system, 
works  satisfactorily.  Why,  if  this  be  so,  the  Baron 
should  desire  to  institute  a  change  of  this  character — a 
change  necessarily  productive  of  further  expense — is 
difficult  to  conceive,  and  wo  are  afraid  that  nine-tenths 
of  this  Judge’s  evidence  puts  the  other  one-tenth  out  of 
court.  We  are  glad  that  Justice  Lush  has  not  hesitated 
to  report,  notwithstanding  the  abrupt  termination  and 
incomplete  character  of  the  inquiry,  his  opinion  that 
electoral  corruption  extensively  prevailed  at  Norwich ; 
and  we  should  rejoice  to  think  that  there  was  any 
prospect  of  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  examine 
the  expediency  of  cutting  off  in  its  wickedness  a  borough 
too  evidently  rotten.  It  is  to  such  acts — severe  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  present  law — and  not  to  relaxations 
calculated  to  rob  it  of  its  wholesome  terrors,  that  we 
trust  for  any  amendment  of  the  national  vice.  And  if 
the  public  morality  of  the  time  were  high,  it  would 
frown  upon  the  attempts  made  to  bring  back  the  easy 
going  days  which  preceded  1868. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  WALES. 

We  trust  that  the  unfortunate  strike  in  South  Wales  is  now 
very  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that  the  sound  of  the  pickaxe  will 
shortly  be  heard  again  throughout  the  coal  district.  It  has 
been  a  bitter  struggle  for  the  families  of  the  workmen,  and  it 
has  as  certainly  been  the  cause  of  great  loss  of  wealth  to  the 
country — perhaps  greater  loss  than  can  easily  be  estimated, 
even  by  those  most  concerned.  Many  a  year  must  nass,  we 
fear,  before  either  employers  or  employed  can  stand  in  the 
same  position  as  that  in  which  they  sto^  this  time  last  year. 
In  saying  this  we  have  no  wish  to  press  any  point  unduly  on 
either  side  in  the  struggle.  Our  object  is  to  draw  the  attention 
of  both  to  certain  facts  as  viewed  from  “  the  outside.”  There 
are  two  points  that  the  general  public  must  have  seized  upon 
almost  by  intuition.  First,  that  the  advocates  of  the  em¬ 
ployers’  side  talk  of,  but  never  attempt  to  keep,  the  so-called 
inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand — that  is,  the  “in- 
exomble  law  ”  is  always  broken,  as  it  has  been  in  this  case  by 
the  stronger  side,  when  a  purpose  is  to  be  served.  Secondly, 
the  workmen  as  often  forget  that,  unless  a  capitalist  has  a  fair 
percentage  on  his  money,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
his  investment.  He  will  not  do  so.  These,  of  courw,  wo 
may  take  as  axioms  in  reasoning,  but  all  the  same  we  ignore 
in  tact  what  we  maintain  in  the  one  case  and  forget  in  the 
other  in  argument. 

When  Lord  Aberdare,  Mr.  Brassey,  and  others  show  how 
political  economy  explains  and  governs  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labour,  they  give  very  little  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
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have  produced  evidence  to  show  that  a  reduction  was  neces* 
aary,  and  the  men  have  met  them  by  the  challenge  to  which 
we  have  referred  as  to  the  market.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
say  which  is  in  the  right  to  this  extent.  But  underlying  all 
this  there  is  the  wider  question.  Men  are  drifting  apart 
strangely.  In  spite  of  Workmen’s  Clubs,  Mechanics’ InstUu- 
tion?,  and  a  host  of  useful  organisations,  rich  and  poor 
know  each  other  less  than  they  did  half  a  century  ago 
while  as  compared  with  “the  dark  ages”  they  may  be  said  now 
to  be  strangers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Established 
Church  is  very  much  to  blame  for  this  in  the  first  instance 
but  the  Nonconformists  have  followed  rapidly,  till  at  last  the’ 
churches  have  absolutely  no  influence  whatever  in  promoting 
a  spirit  of  goodwill  between  men  occupying  different  positions 
in  life.  We  may  be  told  of  this  nobleman  or  that  middle- 
class  man  who  is  setting  a  better  example.  Be  it  so,  but  it  is 
the  tone  of  life  that  is  altering  for  the  worse.  One  employer, 
the  other  day,  wrote  to  his  men  that  he  hoped  they  would 
not  compel  him  to  bring  labour  from  America.  And  this  was 
in  a  letter  breathing  all  kindness  and  goodwill.  It  was  not 
fair  I  In  truth,  there  is  a  demand  for  labour,  for  coal,  for 
iron,  but  the  trade  has  gone  elsewhere ;  and  as  everyl^y 
seems  in  the  vein  for  giving  advice  to  the  men  as  to  their 
duty,  we  shall  venture  to  vary  the  programme  by  assuring  the 
masters  that,  as  viewed  from  the  outside,  their  conduct  in 
some  particulars  might  have  been  better,  and  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  might  have  been  more  generous  and  forbearing. 
There  are  certain  laws  which  no  man,  however  wealthy  or 
distinguished,  can  set  at  defiance  with  impunity,  and  we  warn 
employers  that  a  few  such  acts  as  these  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  would  bring  an  inevitable  and  perhaps  a  terrible 
reaction. 


reduction  of  even  the  ten  percent,  now  converted  into  fifteen 
per  cent,  and  to  all  appearance  triumphantly.  The  position 
of  the  workmen  in  this  particular  is  not  easily  overturned  by 
any  recondite  argument  resting  on  inexorable  laws.  It  is  trm 
that  prior  to  this  strike  there  had  been  considerable  advances 
of  wages  on  the  “  market  principle,”  and  so  far  the  ground  of 
the  employers  is  unassailable ;  but  when  the  men  asked  in 
what  respect  the  market  had  changed,  they,  too,  stood  upon 
the  same  laws  of  economy,  and  we  cannot  see  that  the  position 
was  not  altogether  reasonable.  Of  course,  if  an  employer  de¬ 
clines  to  open  his  books  to  the  employed,  he  acts  upon  a  clear 
right,  legally  and  perhaps  morally,  and  no  one  has  any  claim 
to  question  his  deiu'sion.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  cordiality  of  feeling,  which  generally  vanishes 
apace  in  time  of  strikes  fur  wages,  though  in  any  case,  and 
with  all  good  feeling,  no  man  is  bound  to  show  his  books  to 
any  other  person.  There  might,  indeed,  be  very  sound  and 
honourable  reasons  why  he  could  not  show  them.  In  some 
cases  arbitration  itself  might  be  inconvenient,  though  these 
would  be  exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 

But  when  an  employer,  finding  a  stand  made  against  a  re¬ 
duction  of  teu  per  cent.,  increases  the  amount  to  fifteen,  and, 
above  all,  when  he  locks  out  men  who  are  willing  to  work  in 
order  to  more  effectually  punish  those  who  are  voluntarily 
idle,  he  does  that  for  which  he  has  no  justification  in  morals, 
whatever  he  may  have  in  law.  Acts  like  these  are  of  the  kind 
that  embitter  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed,  and 
leave  stings  not  readily  removed.  That  such  stings  remain 
here  cannot  bo  doubted,  and  whatever  the  errors  or  faults  of 
the  workmen  may  have  been,  the  employers  ought  to  have 
avoided  the  greatest  error  of  all — that  of  infusing  into  the 
struggle  an  element  of  palpable  ond  undoubted  injustice.  It 
is  afnimed  that  the  men  locked  out  are  at  present  saying  fierce 
things  of  those  on  strike.  If  this  is  to  any  considerable  extent 
correct,  the  feeling  can  only  be  an  ephemeral  one ;  the  deeper 
feeling  will  preponderate  eventually  with  results  which  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  uneHHiue8.s. 

We  make  these  remarks  from  a  conviction  that  this  strike  is 
one  of  a  kind  that  will  have  worse  results  in  the  future,  and 
in  a  way  for  which  no  one  on  either  side  bargained  at  the  outset. 
The  masters  have  asked  to  be  left  face  to  face  with  their  men 
without  the  interposition  of  trades-unions.  They  say,  too, 
and  we  dare  say  with  strict  accuracy,  that  the  relations  between 
them  and  their  workmen  were  cordial  and  pleasant  up  to  a 
recent  date,  and  they  think,  not  perhaps  unreasonably  either, 
that  they  at  the  beginning  pushed  conciliation  to  the  limits  of 
endurance.  But  then  what  did  the  conciliation  amount  to 
but  that  the  employers  held  to  their  demand,  and  that  now  they 
have  exacted  that  full  demand  and  more?  Much  of  this  will 
be  conceded  on  both  sides  when  there  has  been  a  little  time 
for  cool  thought.  It  may  be  remembered  by  the  em¬ 
ployers  that  there  has  been  no  rioting.  It  may  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  men  that  in  many — we  suppose  most — cases  they 
have  been  living  in  their  cottages  rent  free  during  the  strike. 
These  facts,  and  others,  afford  a  bads  for  mutual  conciliation, 
only  it  must  be  mutual.  To  dispute  the  right  of  the  men  to 
appeal  to  their  fellow-workmen  elsewhere  for  help  is  ab.<»urd  as 
well  as  mi8«:hievous.  It  is  not  merely  one  of  the  simple.st  of 
rights,  but  it  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  some  eventualities 
not  difficult  to  fiuesee.  'I'he  real  fact  is  that  the  relations  of 
the  capitalist  and  the  workmen  are  becoming  more  danu'erous 
every  year,  and  if  the  former  carry  out  their  much-talked-of 
idea  of  a  general  Union  of  Employers  throughout  the  country 
we  shall  see  some  UDplea.sant  things  before  long.  Of  course 
employers  have  as  good  a  right  to  do  this  ns  the  workmen  have 
to  form  their  Unions,  but  we  would  strongly  urge  th«t  the 
right  never  should  be  used.  Capital  is  quite  strong  enough,  as 
we  see  in  this  case^  to  protect  itself  in  a  \ery  high-hioided 
manner.  Once  let  rt  add  to  its  strength  in  this  way,  refusing 
to  accept  arbitration  and  driving  the  battle  to  the  la^t  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  the  history  of  England  will  certHinly  present  some 
new  pliai'es.  The  election  by  n  w’orking-class  constituency  of  n 
man  like  the  member  for  Stoke,  the  esse  and  impunity*  w’ith 
which  he  can  scatter  calumnies  through  the  land  and*  be  re¬ 
warded  with  cheers,  are  less,  we  imagine,  indications  of  a 
belief  that  Judges  and  juries  are  corrupt  than  evidence  of  such 
»  great  soreness  of  feeling  with  respect  to  class  arrangements 
socially,  that  any  man  who  can  talk  the  loudest  would  be  sure 
to  most  readily  attract  to  himself  a  certain  amount  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  from  a  large  body  of  people  who,  after  all,  have  a.s  great 
an  interest  in  good  government  as  any  other  persons,  and  who 
suifer  the  iimst  deeply  in  any  struggle. 

On  these,  among  other  grounds,  we  should  regret  to  see 
another  such  course  as  that  adojited  iu  this  strike.  We  do  not 
profess  any  ability  to  decide  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  threat¬ 
ened  reduction  which  resulted  in  the  strike.  The  masters 


FOREIGN  LOANS. 

The  evidence  which  baa  been  taken  before  the  Foreign 
Loans  Committee  is  useful  in  itself  and  at  the  same  time  not 
without  its  humorous  side.  We  are  now  able  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  large  fortunes  are  made  in  a  few  years.  Like 
the  ba<)ket  feat,  and  all  other  great  triumphs  of  legerdemain, 
the  trick  is  very  simple  when  you  know  how  to  do  it  The 
Republic  of  Nephelucoccygia — to  adopt  a  happily  neutral  term, 
and  one  which  cannot  possibly  be  undersuW^  as  reflecting 
even  obliquely  upon  Honduras,  or  St.  Domingo,  or  Costa  Kica, 
or  Paraguay,  or  any  other  State  the  credit  of  which  is  above 
suspicion — has  a  set  of  Ministers  who  are  of  opinion  that  a  loan 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  their  country.  Accordingly, 
a  contract  is  entered  into  between  the  financial  envoy  of 
Neplielococcygia  on  the  one  band  and  an  eminent  London  firm 
on  the  other,  that  a  loan  of  a  million  or  a  couple  of 
millions  is  to  be  floated  in  the  London  market.  The 
peculiar  charm  of  the  bar^^ain  is  that  each  of  the 
parties  to  it  has  evei^thing  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose.  The  Ministers  of  Neplielococcygia,  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  amongst  themselves 
by  way  of  arrears  of  salary,  are  of  course  sublimely  in¬ 
different  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  to  which  the  State  pledges 
itself,  or  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  may  undertake  to  redeem 
its  debt.  The  contractor,  on  the  other  band,  has  an  agreement 
with  the  Nephelococcygian  Republic,  by  which  he  is  bound  to 
account  to  it  for  only  so  much  of  the  loan  as  he  actually  suC” 
ceeds  iu  selling  to  the  public ;  and  bis  profit  in  the  under¬ 
taking  is  the  ditiVrence  between  the  price  at  which  he  can 
manage  to  sell  the  stock  and  the  price  at  w'hich  he  has  to 
account  for  it.  His  first  proceeding  of  course  is  to  i^ue  a 
prospectus,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  Nephelococcygia  is  a 
State  with  absolutely  illimitable  resources,  which  wants  a  few 
millions  for  a  merely  temporary  purpose,  and  which  is  develop¬ 
ing  its  wealth  so  rapidly  that  ten  per  cent,  is  a  mere  bagatelle 
to  it.  We  have  it  on  the  undoubted  authority  of  Mr.  Albert 
Grant  that  be  “would  hope”  that  no  firm  would  briug  out  a  loan 
without  “carefully  vtrifying”  the  statements  in  the  prospectus^ 
and  that  in  his  own  case  he  would  never  touch  a  loan  at 
all  unless  he  were  “  of  opinion  ”  that  the  statements 
in  the  pro.-pecius  were  “  true.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  all  finals 
eiers  are  not  equally  scrupulous  with  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  Md 
that  the  statements  contained  in  the  prospectus  of  a  forei^ 
loan  are  only  too  often  of  the  kind  which  a  Californian  would 
describe  os  “  variegations  of  fact.”  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
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that  his  sellers  can  only  jret  the  stock  for  delivery  from 
^heniselves.  These  “  pocket  purchases,”  as  they  are  play¬ 
fully  called,  are  faithfully  quoted  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
the  luckless  investor  reads  over  his  breakfast  that  the  new  loan 
of  the  Republic  of  Nephelococcygia,  which  was  if^sued  at 
eiffhty,  bearing  ten  per  cent,  and  redeemable  in  live  biennial 
drawings,  is  being  bought  at  eighty-four-and-a-half  and  sold 
at  eighty-five.  It  is  at  or  about  this  period  that  the  public 
begins  to  apply  ;  nud  as  soon  as  the  pnolic  begins  to  apply  the 
contractor’s  work  is  virtually  over.  He  disposes  of  as  much 
of  the  loan  as  he  can,  accounting  for  it  to  Nephelococcygia  at 
the  agreed  price,  and  pocketing  the  difference.  He  hands 
back  to  Nephelococcygia  as  much  of  the  loan  as  he  cannot  place 
with  the  public.  And  when,  after  a  year  or  two,  or  even  leas, 
the  loan  goes  down  to  a  discount,  he  can  afford  to  regard  with 
complacency  the  misfortunes  of  those  unhappy  investors  who, 
unlike  himself,  have  “held  on  too  long.”  We  need  not,  of 
course,  add  that  firms  of  standing  and  character,  such  as  those 
of  Messrs.  Grant  or  Messrs.  Bischoffsheim,  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  transactions  of  this  kind,  and  never  float  a 
loan  without  taking  the  major  portion  of  it  “firm” 
on  their  own  account.  A  contractor,  however,  whose  notions 
of  morality  are  not  too  nice,  can  evidently  make  a 
very  nice  thing  out  of  a  loan  of  this  kind.  As  towards 
Nephelococcygia  he  incura  no  risk  whatever,  having  only  to 
account  at  one  figure  for  what  he  places  at  another.  As 
towards  his  jobber  his  risk  is  almost  equally  nominal,  for  if 
the  jobber  sells  the  contractor  has  the  stock,  and  if  he  buys 
the  seller  cannot  deliver  without  first  coming  to  the  contractor. 
In  short,  if  he  cannot  place  the  loan  at  all  he  is  none  the 
worse,  and  if  he  places  it  he  is  the  better  by  the  difference 
between  the  contract  price  and  the  price  of  issue.  Trouble 
and  personal  inconvenience  apart,  the  placing  of  a  loan  for 
Nephelococcygia,  or  Barataria,  or  Paphalagonia,  must  be  not 
only  a  lucrative  but — to  a  philosophical  mind — an  agreeable 
occupation. 

Mr.  Albert  Grant  himself  has  only  been  concerned  with 
loans  of  the  highest  character,  but  the  evidence  which  he  gave 
before  the  Committee  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  interest¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Grant,  it  seems,  deprecates  the  title  of  “  financier,” 
and  prefers  to  be  described  as  a  “banker” — a  delicate  shade 
of  difference  not  without  its  signifioince.to  a  mind  the  moral 
faculties  of  which  are  sufficiently  highly  organised.  Hts  house 
had,  it  appears,  “an  interest”  in  the  Paraguay  loans  both  of 
1871  and  1872.  Their  interest  in  the  1871  loan  was,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Messrs.  Waring  and  Messrs.  Lning,  to  sell  the 
loan  to  the  public  at  eighty,  and  to  account  for  it  to  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  at  sixty-four.  Modesty,  or  some 
other  equally  coaimendable  reason,  led  the  three  firms  con¬ 
stituting  this  comfortable  little  syndicate  to  keep  their 
names  in  the  background,  and  it  is  “  substantially  correct  ”  to 
say  that  the  loan  purported  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Robinson, 
Fleming  and  Co.  “  During  the  process  of  subscription  and 
before  the  allotment”  a  market  was  made  in  the  usual  cour.se, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Grant’s  bouse  “  bought  back  a  certain  amount 
of  the  stock  on  the  Stock  Exchange.”  Their  object  in  this 
was  “to  prevent  the  loan  being  depreciated  and  going  back  to 
a  discount.”  It  did  not  go  back  to  a  discount,  however ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  soon  stood  at  seventeen  and  a 
half  premium.  What  with  the  premium,  and  what  with  the 
difference  between  the  contract  price  and  the  price  of  issue, 
the  syndicate  did  not  altogether  lose  its  labour.  Mr.  Albert 
Grant’s  own  share,  indeed,  on  the  first  loan— to  say  nothing  of 
the  second — was  “about  28,000/.,”  while  even  with  regard  to 
this  he  “does  not  wish  to  bo  held  to  1,000/.,  more  or  less.” 

He  was  also  “engaged  ”  in  the  1872  loan,  and  “  substantially 
the  same  operations  were  initiated.”  They  were,  however, 
less  successful,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  “  spirit  in 
which  the  South  American  Loans  were  regarded  after  the 
Honduras  ship  loan.”  “  Private  subscribers,”  Mr.  Grant  ex¬ 
plained,  “are  never  made  aware”  that  arrangements  of  this 
Kind  exist  between  the  borrowing  State  and  the  syndicate. 
Neither,  he  seemed  to  think,  are  they  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  “  operations  ”  by  which  a  market  ia  made.  If  they  were, 
he  is  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  materially  affect  their 
judgment.  That,  he  thinks,  is  “  a  question  of  degree  ”  and 
would  “  depend  entirely  upon  their  temperament.”  His  own 
opinion  is  that  if  a  man  wished  to  borrow  a  quarter 
of  a  million  on  bis  estate,  and  went  to  an  insurance 
office  for  it,  and  had  a  private  understanding  with  the 
Kgent  to  allow  him  00,000/.,  the  arrangement  would 
pot,  if  it  became  known,  influence  the  opinion  of  the 
insurance  office.  “  They  would  think  the  borrow’er  a  fiol  to 
give  w  much,  but  it  would  not  inflii«nc“  their  opinion  if  the 
security  were  good.”  If,  in  otner  woras,  lue  public  had  known 
^at  the  Ministry  of  Paraguay  had  agreed  to  allow  Messrs. 
Grant  to  issue  a  loan  at  eighty  and  to  account  for  it  at  sixty- 
mur,  it  would  not  have  influenced  their  opinion  of  the  loan,  i 
Ihey  would  have  thought  the  Ministers  fools  to  give  so  much  ;  i 
but  if  the  security  had  been  good  they  would  still  have  subscribed  j  < 


all  the  same.  For  judging  whether  the  securitv  was  good  or 
not  they  had  the  statements  in  the  prospectus,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Grant  himself  would  “  never  have  touched  the  loan  at  ail  ”  if 
he  had  not  been  “of  opinion  ”  that  these  statements  were  true. 
1  he  1  aragiiay  Loan  is,  wj  believe,  at  this  moment,  at  a  dis¬ 
count,  but  of  course  one  cannot  expect  even  Mr.  .Vlbert  Grant 
to  be  infallible.  .\t^  the  time  he  aided  in  bringing  the  loan 
out  be  was  “  of  opinion  ”  that  the  statements  contained  in 
the  prospectus  of  it  were  true,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  see 
what  more  than  this  even  Sir  Henry  James  could  want.  No 
doubt  to  “an  expert”  such  as  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  it  “de¬ 
preciates  the  credit  ”  of  a  Government  to  know  that  it  is 
paying  its  agents  a  high  price.  Indeed,  Mr.  Grant,  in  a 
perfect  burst  of  candour,  admitted  that  it  “  would  be  dis¬ 
ingenuous  in  him  ”  to  deny  that  it  did.  He  also  thinks  that  if 
he  knew  whether  five  shillings  or  ten  shillings  were  the  cost  to 
the  hatter  of  an  article  he  bought  for  a  guinea,  that  would  be 
“  some  evidence  ”  of  its  value,  and  that  five  shillings  for  a  guinea 
hat  would  be  “  rather  strong.”  He  is  “  of  opinion,”  however, 
that  when  a  man  buys  a  hat  he  does  not  ask  himself  the 
difference  between  the  retail  and  wholesale  price  as  long  as  the 
price  is  reasonable,  and  he  wants  the  hat;  and  he  is  apparently 
also  of  opinion  that  t  >  issue  a  loan  at  eighty  and  to  account  for 
it  at  sixty-four  is  not  “rather  strong,”  else,  of  course,  he 
would  not  have  taken  part  in  such  a  thing.  As  U  the  idea  of 
making  the  difference  between  the  contract  price  nnd  the  issue 
price  known  to  the  general  public,  it  simply  amuses  him. 
Financiers  are  not  like  bees.  “  If  you  were  to  have  things  done 
under  a  gloss  hive,  budness  would  leave  the  country.”  The 
sooner  perhaps  some  kinds  of  business  leave  the  Country  the 
better.  All  States  are  not  as  solvent  as  Paraaruay,  and  it  ia 
not  every  “banker”  who,  like  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  will  not 
bring  out  a  loan  “  without  first  carefully  verifying  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  prospectus.” 

We  wish  space  allowed  us  to  call  attention  to  the  equally 
remarkable  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Cazenove.  Mr.  Grant 
thinks  that,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  drive  loans  altogether 
out  of  the  country,  you  must  not  pry  into  the  arrangements 
between  the  Government  and  the  contractor,  or  expect  any 
more  information  than  is  given  in  the  prospectus,  or  any  further 
pledge  of  the  bona  fulei  of  the  prospectus  than  the  position  and 
reputation  of  the  uoniinal contractors.  Similarly,  Mr.  Cazenove 
is  of  opinion  that  you  cannot  very  well  prevent  the  operation 
which  is  known  as  “  making  a  market.”  If  a  loan  is  to  be 
floated  at  all  a  market  must  be  made,  and  if  you  forbid 
dealings  before  allotment  with  the  view  of  putting  a  stop  to 
unsound  loans,  you  will  only  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to 
sound  loans  as  well.  If  there  are  dealings  going  on  in 
a  particular  stock,  it  is  almost  neces.siiry  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Stock  E.xchange  to  fix  a  settling  day  for 
it,  and  not  to  do  so  would  cause  great  incon¬ 

venience.  The  rules  of  the  Stock  E.xchange  Committee  are 
not  perhaps  sutficiently  stringent,  but  he  is  not  prepared  to 
say  that  if  they  were  more  stringent  they  would  prevent  abuses. 
The  difference  between  sixty-lour  and  eighty  be  thinks  “  an 
unconscionable  profit,”  but  he  would  rather  not  make  himself 
a  judge  of  other  people’s  proceedings,  and  foresees  that  it 
“  would  lead  to  gre.it  difficulties  ”  if  “  gentlemen  of  high  posi¬ 
tion  ”  were  “asked  how  much  commission  they  got.  His 
own  opinion  is  that  “  for  the  future  it  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  people  lending  to  a  foreign  Government  are  lending 
on  the  prospectus  alone,”  and  no  doubt  this  would  be  quite 
sufficient  if  all  “  hankers  ”  were  as  careful  to  verify  the  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  their  prospectuses  as  is  Mr.  .\lbert  Grant. 

It  is  easy  no  doubt  to  see  where  the  evil  lies.  The  evil  is, 
as  Baron  Nathan  de  Rothschild  put  it  ou  Thursday,  “  that 
people  do  not  get  interest  for  their  money,”  and  he  might  have 
added  that  they  lose  their  money  into  the  bargain.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  they  accept  the  statements  of  a  prospectus  as  if 
they  were  actually  accurate,  and  that  they  regard  the  prices 
which  >re  taken  and  offered  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  an 
indication  of  the  real  value  of  the  stock.  Perhaps  some  day 
the  world  will  be  wiser  than  this,  nnd  the  maiden  ladies  and 
country  clergymen  and  half-pay  olficers  who  con.stitute  the 
rank  and  file  of  ordinary  investors  will  begin  to  see  that,  as  Mr. 
Cazenove  puts  it,  they  “  are  really  dealing  with  a  prospectus.” 
Any  shopboy  can  tell  us  what  would  happen  to  him  if  he 
asked  the  advice  of  the  bookmakers  as  t)  what  boras  he  had 
better  back;  and  dealings  in  stock  will  soon  be  almost  m 
familiar  a  matter  ns  an  ordinary  bet.  Meantime,  even  if 
nothing  comes  of  Sir  Henry  James'  Committee  beyond  the 
publication  of  the  minutes  of  evidence,  we  shall  hardly  reg  trd 
Its  labours  as  fruitless.  There  are,  os  Mr.  Cazenove  observes, 

“a  .great  many  things  the  public  would  like  to  know,  but 
which  people  would  not  like  to  tell  it.”  Some  of  these  things 
we  now  know,  and  the  disclosures,  if  not  always  e<lifying, 
have  certainly  never  failed  in  interest.  We  might  perhaps 
say  more  were  it  not  that,  like  Mr.  Cazenove,  we  have  an 
objection  to  “  strong  language”  and  “  would  rather  not  make 
ourselves  a  judge  of  other  peoples’  proceedings.” 
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THE  LOSS  OF  THE  “SCHILLER.” 

A  cat*8trophe  of  universal  magnitude  often  impresses  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  that  the  cause  must  he  ns  unusual  as  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  occasioned.  This  idea  is  in  most  cases 
erroneous,  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  regretted  if  thereby 
it  attracts  public  attention  to  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
evil.  Too  often,  however,  the  investigation  leads  in  a  wrong 
direction,  upon  a  hastily-assumed  conclusion  ;  and,  even  if  the 
real  cause  is  traced,  it  is  seldom  that  legislation  follows  to 
check  recurrence. 

For  instance,  the  Llandulas  collision  and  holocaust  led  to  the 
Petroleum  Act  of  18t»8.  No  harm  was  done  by  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  the  original  cause  of  the  fatality —  the  reckless 
running  of  goods  or  slow  trains  at  snatciied  intervals^  in 
front  01  expresses  without  the  block  system —  a  cause  which 
lies  at  the  r'*ot  of  every-day  railway  accidents  of  this  extent — 
was  overlooked  in  the  panic  about  the  carriage  of  inflarnniable 
gbods.  Also  the  AVigan  catastrophe  led  to  elaborate  di^erta- 
tions  upon  the  dangers  of  “  facing”  as  compared  to  “  trailing  ” 
points — a  danger  which  we  allow;  but  no  legislation  has  yet 
been  enacted  to  prevent  a  signalman  from  being  on  duty  for 
twelve  hours  at  a  stretch.  The  latest  Shipton  accident  ho-s  led 
to  discussions  about  the  welding  of  tires,  tlie  danger  of 
skeleton  compared  to  solid  wheels,  and  the  random  method  of 
sounding  wheels  by  tapping  them  en  pasmnt,  but  an  equally 
important  point,  the  compulsory  use  of  a  minimum^  of  six 
wheels  to  any  vehicle  on  rails,  is  overlooked  in  the  interest 
attached  to  the  most  immediate  cause.  The  loss  of  the 
“  Captain  ”  has  saved  us  any  more  floating  coflins,  designed 
to  sail  with  high  centres  of  gravity  and  stability  sncriticed 
to  stiffness ;  but  a  more  primary  cause  of  the  loss,  the  niggard¬ 
liness  of  the  regulations  as  to  the  use  of  coal  iu  the  navy, 
which  led  to  the  attempt  to  force  the  “  Captain  ”  to  hold  her 
own  in  line  under  sail  which  she  could  not  carry,  has  passed 
unnoticed. 

With  these  allusions  we  preface  our  investigations  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  “  Schiller,”  and,  further, 
to  the  cause  through  which  her  loss  was  attended  with  so 
great  a  sacrifice  of  life.  The  tale  is  this.  A  mail  steamer  is 
a  day  late  in  leaving  her  port  in  America.  She  has  to  main¬ 
tain  the  character  of  her  line  for  punctuality.  As  she  approaches 
Europe  she  becomes  shrouded  in  fog.  No  sun  or  stars 
are  visible  for  three  days.  The  captain  has  to  calcu¬ 
late  his  latitude  and  longitude  from  a  dead  reckoning. 
She  is  known  to  be  approaching  a  dangerous  coast,  and 
caution  is  so  far  exercised  that  she  goes  at  half  speed  only, 
looking  out  for  lights  and  listening  for  a  fog  bell.  So  near  is 
she  to  land  that  the  majority  of  passengers  postponed  turning- 
in  till  land  shall  be  welcomed  (not  as  a  matter  of  anxiety  but 
of  curiosity).  Had  her  head  been  put  due  sfiuth  she  would 
have  obviated  all  necessity  of  lookout  for  the  “  Bishop”  Light, 
which  warns  mariners  of  the  dangers  of  the  Scilly  Isles ;  but 
she  would  thereby  have  had  to  compass  an  extra  distance, 
would  have  gone  south  of  the  usual  track  into  Channel,  and 
would  have  been  behind  time.  So  she  holds  on  her  way,  and, 
so  far  as  narratives  go,  the  simple  precaution  of  heaving  the 
lead  seems  to  have  been  disregarded.  She  ought  at  least  to 
have  been  iu  a  fifty  fathom  channel.  A  few  minutes  before 
she  struck  she  must  have  been  in  only  eight  to  ten  fathoms,  by 
the  chart.  The  lead  would  have  told  a  tale,  but  it  was  not 
asked.  She  runs  upon  a  reef  known  as  the  Retarrier.  The 
wreck  takes  place  at  low  w’ater.  She  fires  minute  guns  as  signals 
of  dislres.^,  but  it  appears  that  this  same  signal  isonsuch  occasions 
prostituted  by  German  liners  to  the  use  of  announcing  their 
impending  arrival  to  be  telegraphed  to  their  agents ;  so  that 
the  Cornish  boatmen,  having  been  often  deluded  by  a  cry 
of  wolf,  pav  little  heed  to  the  signal,  otherwise  some 
hiuidreds  of  passengers  might  have  been  rescued  in  boats 
within  a  couple  of  hours  of  the  vessel  striking.  The 
result  is  an  estimated  loss  of  323  lives,  most  of  which 
were  not  sacrificed  till  some  hours  after  the  “  Schiller  ” 
had  grounded,  not  till  daylight,  the  ship  having  struck  at 
10.30  overnight.  The  saved  number,  forty-two — of  which 
twenty-eighty  are  crew,  and  fourteen  passengers ;  and  of  the 
lot  only  one  is  a  woman. 

,The  first  point  that  must  strike  the  reader  is  that  danger 
need  never  have  been  incurred  had  the  code  of  Atlantic  liners 
been  as  it  should  be — safety  before  speed.  The  second,  that 
dfmger,  even  though  incurred,  might  nave  been  greatly  dimi¬ 
nished  by  the  ordinary  seamaulike  precautions  of  using  the 
lead.  The  third,  that  the  h»s8  of  the  ship  once  incurred  need 
not  have  entailed  w)  fearful  a  sacrifice  of  life  had  the  principles 
laid  dj)wn  in  our  British  Merchant  Shipping  Amendment  Act 
of  1873  as  to  proper  and  improper  use  of  signals  at  sea  been 
practised  by  all  other  maritime  nations. 

The  first  matter  is  so  barefaced,  and  yet  so  threadbare, 
that  it  seems  almost  vain  to  harp  upon  it.  The  practice 
is  the  same  everv  where,  by  rail  as  well  as  by  sea.  Even 
passengers  themselves  prefer  the  speedy  and  risky  to  the  slow  I 
and  sure.  Even  if  they  did  not,  they  could  have  little  voice 


in  the  matter;  for  this  reason — the  chief  profit  on  a  shin’s 
voyage  is  made  upon  the  cargo,  and  not  upon  the  passengen 
The  latter  can  be  insured,  and  so  can  the  ship  herself. 
long  as  there  is  much  gain  at  small  pecuniary  risk  to  be  made 
by  speedy  transit  of  goods,  passengers  will  have  little  voice  in 
tiie  question  of  safety  verstu  speed,  even  if  they  care  to  raise  it. 

The  second  allegation,  supposing  that  we  are  correct  in  our 
conjecture  that  the  lead  was  not  properly  used,  is  one  that  we 
may  console  ourselves  would  be  less  likely  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  an  English  than  a  German  vessel.  Germans  are 
inferior  seamen  at  the  best  of  times,  and  even  such  good  sea¬ 
men  as  Germany  may  possess  are  tempted  away  to  the  service 
of  the  British  marine  by  more  liberal  scale  of  payment.  It  u 
true  that  the  captain  was  of  English  extraction  but  he  was  of 
German  nationality,  and  may  bo  presumed  to  have  learnt  his 
profession  in  a  German  school.  For  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of 
the  Retarrier  ledge,  tlie  bottom  shoals  gradually  from  47  to  22 
fathoms,  and  to  14  at  the  east,  just  before  reaching  the  rock. 
The  proper  course,  outside  the  Bishop’s  Rock,  shows  40  to  ^ 
fxthoms  all  the  way.  The  use  of  the  lead  would  have  shown 
shoaling  water,  and  have  warned  the  captain  that  he  was  out 
of  his  course. 

The  third  allegation  is,  we  fear,  too  well  founded  upon 
certain  cases,  though  some  German  steamship  companies  have 
been  at  pains  to  deny  the  charge  specifically  as  regards  them¬ 
selves.  Nothing  can  be  more  mischievous  than  that  the  code 
of  signals  of  distress  should  be  tampered  with  or  uselessly 
employed.  It  is  asserted  that  not  only  off  the  Scilly  Isles 
and  up  Channel,  but  also  in  the  Solent,  German  ships  are  in 
the  habit  of  firing  minute  guns  merely  as  signals  of  their 
approach.  Minute  guns  are  simply  signals  of  distress,  and 
sh  >uld  be  held  sacr^  for  that  purpose.  The  mischief  that 
false  signalling  may  occasion  must  be  seen  to  be  estimated, 
even  on  a  small  scale,  and  when  not  attended  with  loss  of  life. 

Not  many  years  ago,  during  a  north-easterly  gale  off  the 
east  coast,  where  most  of  the  craft  found  down  the  North 
Sea  was  keeping  a  good  offing,  a  schooner  was  observed  stand¬ 
ing  in  shore,  flags  flying,  flags  half-mast  high  in  the  misen 
rigging,  the  lower  end  of  which  looked  very  like  the  conven¬ 
tional  “  ball.’’  Accepting  this  naturally  as  a  signal  for  dis¬ 
tress,  the  Sheringham  lifeboat  put  out,  but  the  schooner  ran 
by  her  before  she  could  reach  her.  The  Cromer  boatmen 
manned  a  so-called  lifeboat  (not  self-righting  as  of  the  latest 
models),  and  put  out  also.  They  saw  the  Sheringham  boat 
turn  back  after  a  futile  chase,  but  still  did  not  divine  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  The  schooner,  rolling  heavily  in  the  trough  of 
the  sen,  as  she  stood  in  shore,  gave  every  appearance  of  distress, 
but  when  hailed  at  last  by  the  lifeboat,  it  turned  out  that  the 
half-mast  signals  formed  part  of  a  private  code  with  which  the 
captain  signalled  to  his  wife  who  lived  in  Cromer.  Having 
completed  his  signalling,  the  schooner  smod  out  to  sea,  and 
was  soon  safe  in  the  oiling.  Had  any  ship  been  signalling  in 
real  distress  later  on  that  day,  we  fear  that  the  appeal  might 
have  been  disregarded. 

The  mischief  that  false  signalling  may  occasion  is  recog¬ 
nised  and  provided  against  in  our  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
1873.  Brazil,  Peru,  Spain,  and  Germany  have  agreed  with  us 
upon  a  code  of  signals  for  distress  and  for  pilots,  and  France 
has  accepted  the  code  so  far  ms  that  of  distress,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  our  power  for  enforcing  it  does  not  reach  foreign 
vessels.  By  Sections  18,  10,  and  21,  minute  guns  by  day  or 
night,  and  rockets  one  at  a  time  by  night,  are,  with  some 
other  signals,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  vessels  in  distress. 
Any  vessel  falsely  using  them  is  liable  for  all  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pense  she  may  occasion,  and  such  damnge  may  be  recovered 
the  same  as  salvage.  P'alse  pilot  signals  (of  codified  flogs 
and  lights)  entail  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.  Any  line  of 
ships  may,  liowever,  adopt  a  private  code  of  signals,  provided 
that  it  is  first  approved  of  ny  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  is 
not  by  them  considered  to  be  dangerously  similar  to  more 
important  codes  of  signalling.  Thirty  such  are  now  registered. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  some  such  code  and  penalties  as^  we 
have  here  enumerated  could  be  accepted  by  maritime  nations 
in  general,  such  a  scene  as  that  which  occurred  after  the 
wreck  of  the  “Schiller  ”  would  never  happen,  so  long  as  aid  was 
within  gunshot.  Wliile  lamenting  the  magnitude  of  the 
catastrophe,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  public  regret  occa¬ 
sioned  by  it  would  have  been  still  greater  had  the  sufferers 
been  of  our  own  nationality  thus  suffering  for  the  wrong-doing 
of  other  nations,  instead  of,  as  it  happens,  natives,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  very  nation  whose  marine  wrought  the  evil 
by  prostituting  public  signals  to  private  ends. 

The  statistics  of  lives  saved,  not  one-third  of  them  psssen- 
gers,  and  onlj'  one  woman  in  all,  must  make  us  contrast 
pride  some  of  the  annals  of  British  wrecks,  and  notably  the 
recent  burning  of  the  “  Cospatrick,”  where  priority  was  given  to 
the  weaker  sex.  The  case  of  the  “  Birkenhead  ” — though  afford¬ 
ing  even  stronger  instance  of  self-control  in  hour  of  danger— 
would  hardly  b<‘a  fair  contrast,  for  the  moraleoi  the  public  cannot 
be  expected  to  display  the  same  subordination  as  is  looked  for  !■ 
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We  can,  however,  gather  that  the  most 

_  ‘  of  boats  will  be  wasted  in  the 

upr^r  of  a  wreck  unless  there  is  authority  and  tnomle  to 
restrain  rushes  while  launching.  Also,  even  if  a  boat  is  not 
overloaded,  she  has  small  chance  of  reaching  land  under  any 
difficulty  if  she  does  not  contain  her  fair  complement  of  sea¬ 
men.  We  may  also  learn  the  comparative  uselessness  of  life¬ 
belts,  and  even  of  life  dresses,  such  as  Captain  Boy  ton’s,  to  save 
life  unless  other  aid  is  close  at  hand.  A  non-swimmer  in 
rough  water  will  be  drowned  almost  as  soon  afloat  with  a  life¬ 
belt  as  if  he  sank  forthwith.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of 
wind  and  waves,  and  spins  about  like  a  bottle ;  he 
does  not  understand  locomotion  in  the  water,  and 
so  cannot  keep  his  back  to  the  wind  ;  the  surf 
and  spray  drowns  him  as  effectually  as  an  angler  drowns  a  heavy 
trout  before  landing  him.  Even  .a  swimmer  needs  continual 
exertion  and  vigilance  to  keep  his  face  from  the  waves.  When 
once  he  becomes  exhausted,  he  too  will  drift  helplessly  or 
drown  while  floating.  There  were  four  hundred  life-belts  on 
board  the  “  Schiller,”  and  most  of  these  were  used,  but  with 
little  success.  Numbers  of  bodies  were  picked  up  floating  with 


the  British  soldier. 

omnle  accommodation  in  the  way 
* 

reatrain  rushes  while  launching. 


COPYRIGHT. 

A  literary  Premier  is  fair  game  for  the  literary  busybodies 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Disraeli’s  juvenile  indiscre¬ 
tions  with  the  Muse  have  made  him  a  mark,  since  he  attained 
to  power  and  a  reputation  for  sagacity,”  for  questions  and 
petitions  that  no  one  would  have  thought  of  addressing  to  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Take  the  group  of  questions  connected 
with  copyright  that  a  deputation  of  **  representative  ”  literary 
persons  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  in 
the  sacred  precincts  of  Downing  Street  on  Monday  last.  We 
say  nothing  at  present  of  the  substance  of  the  request  urged 
by  the  deputation,  but  the  manner  of  presenting  it  was  a 
novelty  in  itself.  Fancy  Lord  Palmerston,  or  Lord  Derby,  or 
Lord  llussell,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  mobbed  by  the  authors  and 
authoresses  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was  on  Monday.  How  the 
good-humoured  but  inbred  haughtiness  that  lay  beneath  the 
political  Pococurantism  of  the  first  would  have  revolted 
apiinst  the  pert  pedagogic  airs  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade  I  How 
the  frank  nature  of  the  late  Tory  leader  would  have  spurned 
-^for  all  the  ‘literary  workmanship  ”  of  his  Homeric  transla¬ 
tions — the  ignominy  of  bving  clapped  on  the  back,  so  to  say, 
in  a  “  hail-fellow-well-met  ”  fashion  by  Mr.  Sala  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph !  What  measureless  disdain,  what  stony  indif¬ 
ference.  Lord  Russell  would  have  distilled  out  of  the  depths  of 
his  Whig  eanyfroid  to  protect  himself  against  the  unimaginable 
horror  ot  being  lectured  de  haul  en  has  b}*^  the  author  of 
*  Ginx’s  Baby  !  ’  Nay,  even  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  with  his 
liberal  sympathies,  his  intellectual  cultivation,  and  his  %’aried 
tastes,  with  a  patience  trained  in  the  vigils  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
would  have  felt  that  the  last  blow  was  too  much.  The  enfant 
Urrihle  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  bids  fair 
to  win  the  same  place  among  the  professional  men  of  letters, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  to  suffer  on  Monday  last  from  his  awk¬ 
ward  familiarities.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  patient  man ;  he  has 
now  sat  long  enough  on  the  front  benches  to  feel  that  suffer¬ 
ance  is  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe.”  So  he  endured  Mr. 
Charles  Reade’s  voluble  lectures,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  and  Mr. 
Moy  Thomas’s  dissertations  on  Copyright  Law,  Mr.  Sale’s 
peculiar  strains  of  eloquence,  and  even  Mr.  .Jenkins’s  lofty 
advice  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  But  when  Mr.  Jenkins 
renewed  his  attack  a  couple  of  hours  later  in  the  House  of 
Conimons,  even  Mr.  Disraeli’s  disciplined  patience  gave  way. 
Be  had  told  the  deputation  in  the  morning  that  their  propo¬ 
ses  would  have  the  consideration  of  the  Government ;  ana  to 
be  asked  by  Mr.  Jenkins  before  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
whether  those  pronosals  would  be  accented,  was  almost  an 


banquets  to  couple  the  name  of  Mr.  Venables,  Q.C-^  wita 
the  toast  of  English  Letters,”  there  has  not  been  so  pre¬ 
posterous  a  travesty  of  the  actual  condition  of  literature 
in  England.  Among  the  silent  backers  of  Mr.  Reade’s  and 
Mr.  Sala’s  effervescent  eloquence  were  the  following — some 
very  respectable  names,  but  few  out  of  the  third  rauk,  and 
some  the  very  reverse  of  respectable,  and  scarcely  deserving  to 
be  classed  at  all : — Mr.  M^Cullagh  Torrens,  M.P.;  Mr.  Forsyth, 
M.P. ;  Miss  Braddon,  Mrs.  l^nn  Linton,  Mr.  Theodore  Martin, 
Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Ciitfe  Leslie, 
Mr.  T.  Hardy,  the  Hon.  Leicester  Warren,  Mr.  C.  Mockay,  Mr. 
J.  Hatton,  Mr.  F.  W.  Rohinson,  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  Mr.  Farjeon. 
No  ^ doubt  these  excellent  writers  have  literary  property 
to  protect  and  “  rights  ”  to  vindicate,  and  so  forth. 
But  where  are  the  names  of  the  greatest  imaginative 
writers,  the  most  original  thinkers,  the  most  energetic 
workers  iu  the  mine  of  history?  Mr.  Carlyle,  George 
Eliot,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr,  Tennyson,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Rossetti,  Mr.  William  Morris,  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Freeman— 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  names  that  occur  to  one  at  once  as 
having  a  representative  character,  and  not  one  of  these  is  to  be 
read  in  the  list  of  the  authors  aud  authoresses  that  appeared  in 
Downing  Street  this  week  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr. 
Jenkins. 

We  have  said  that  with  a  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
demands  put  forward  by  Mr.  Jenkins’  representatives  of  English 
letters  we  can  entirely  agree.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  law 
both  of  international  and  of  colonial  copyright  re(juires  revi¬ 
sion,  and  the  Government  has  lately  had  its  attention  forcibly 
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have  thought  ao  too.  The  general  law  of  literary  property,  j 
ae  settled  by  the  Act  of  1842,  is  a  very  fair  compromise,  and 
if  authors  are  wise  they  will  not  desire  to  disturb  its  main 
lines.  We  do  not  know  that  either  a  commission  or  a  com¬ 
mittee  is  needed  to  inquire  what  protection  should  be  given  to 
the  right  of  producing  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  dramatic  adaptations  ■ 
in  America,  or  to  Mr.  Sale’s  articles  in  the  Daily  Telfyraph^  | 
upon  the  plunder  of  which  it  appears  many  provincial  news-  ( 
papers — O  dura  ilia  meMorum. — subsist.  Hut  this  is  an  age  ! 
of  government  by  Uoyal  Commissions  —  the  J^aw,  the  i 
Church,  the  Universities,  Science,  Art,  Trades-Unions,  the  I 
skirts  of  the  ballet  dancers,  and  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Ex-  I 
change  have  been  invaded  by  the  intrusive  curiosity  of  Com-  | 
missioncra.  Why  should  literature  escape  P  Why  should  not  ' 
Mr.  Disraeli  appoint  Mr,  Tom  Taylor  and  Mr.  Sala  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  modem  English  letters  upon  the  Commission, 
before^which  Mr.  Charles  Keade,  ns  he  gave  warning,  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  laying  innumerable  facts  and  an  in¬ 
credible  number  of  grievances.” 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  FIVE  CABINET-MAKERS. 

If  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby  were  a  strong  Judge  instead  of  a  bene¬ 
volent  old  gentleman,  full  of  a  tender  and  sentimental  sym¬ 
pathy  for  what  he  imagines  to  be  the  interests  of  society,  the 
case  of  Hibbert  and  his  co-conspirators  could  have  had  but 
one  result.  As  it  is  the  men  have  been  convicted  for  what 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  perfectly  lawful  act,  and 
an  amount  of  ill-feeling  will  have  been  created  the  dangerous 
nature  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate.  One  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright,  author  of  the 
learned  work  on  the  Law  of  Criminal  Conspiracies  and  Agree¬ 
ments,  to  w’hich  we  referred  last  week,  observed,  in  the  course  : 
of  his  address  to  the  jury  in  behalf  of  his  especial  client,  that 
if  the  defendants  were  convicted,  the  trades-unions,  which 
were  waiting  for  the  verdict  throughout  the  country,  would 
say  it  was  no  longer  any  use  to  strive  to  keep  within’the  law. 
The  topic  was  hardly  a  proper  one  to  urge,  but  it  none  the 
lees  contained  a  substantial  and  very  serious  truth.  Mr.  Baron 
Oleasby’s  amiable  desire  to  protect  the  interests  of  society  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  escape  a  question  of  law  on  the  other  by 
referring  it  to  the  jury  as  if  it  were  an  issue  of  fact,  has  led 
to  a  miscarriage  of  justice  deplorable  in  itself,  and  far  more 
than  deplorable  in  its  possible  consequences.  Society  is  very 
well  able  to  t'lke  care  of  itself  without  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Baron  Cleasby,  whose  administration  of  justice  would  be  fully 
as  effective,  and  whose  decisions  would  have  less  of  the  ring 
of  a  Timea  leader  about  them,  if  he  stuck  a  little  closer  to  the 
narrow  paths  of  common  law  and  common  sense  instead  of 
straying  into  the  vague  regions  of  general  philanthropy. 

The  facts  of  the  live  cabinet-makers’  case  lie  within  such  a 
nutshell  that  it  is  diHicult  to  see  how  even  the  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  benevolent  of  Judges  could  posdbly  have  gone 
wrong.  Ill  November  last  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham,  the 
cabinet-makers,  of  Oxford  Street,  decided  to  pay  their  hands 
by  the  piece  instead  of  by  time.  A  great  deal  was  made  at 
the  trial  of  the  point  whether  this  resolve  was  or  was  not 
calculated  to  beiietit  the  men  as  well  as  the  masters.  It  was 
imputed  to  Messrs.  .Jackson  and  Graham  that  they  wished  to 
“sweat”  tlimr  hands,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted 
in  their  behalf  that  the  change  was  part  of  a  general  scheme 
of  patriarchal  goveinment  which  was  to  sacrifice  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  linn  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  hands.  Theso 
issues  may  or  may  not  have  interested  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby,  but 
they  obviously  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  strict  rights'of  the 
case,  and  in  no  way  affected  its  legal  aspect.  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Graham  had  a  clear  right  to  offer  to  pay  by  piecework 
instead  of  by  the  day.  The  men,  on  the  other  side,  had  an 
equally  clear  right  to  strike,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
they  availed  themselves  of  it.  The  employers  replied  by 
advertising  for  fresh  hands,  and  this  movement  the  hands  on 
strike  met  by  picketing  the  premises.  Now  the  Criminsl 
Law  Amenduient  Act  expressly  constitutes  picketing  an 
offence,  if  it  is  carried  on  “  with  a  view  to  coerce  ”  either  the 
employer  to  ili.scharge  his  workmen  or  the  workmen  to  leave 
their  employ.  It  was  upon  these  five  words,  “with  a  view  to 
coerce,”  that  the  whole  case  hinged,  for  it  was  not  disputed 
that  picketing  was  actively  carried  on,  and  that  its  object  was 
to  prevent  the  employment  of  new  hands,  the  only  contention 
for  the  defence  being  that  “  coercion  ”  was  neither  contem¬ 
plated  nor  used.  Eight  witnesses  were  called  for  the 
ptosecution,  all  ot^  w’hom  told  substantially  the  same  story — 
that  the  men  on  picket  came  up  to  them,  spoke  to  them,  ad¬ 
vised  them  not  to  work  for  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham,  pro¬ 
mised  them  Union  pay  if  they  would  join  the  strike,  warned 
them  that  if  they  refused  to  join  it  they  would  be  set  down  as 
“  black  hlieep,  and  urged  upon  them  that  they  were 
playing  the  •.■iime  of  the  masters  against  the  men.  Not  one 
of  these  witnesses,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  swore  that  the  language 


used  caused  him  the  least  apprehension  or  alarm.  On®  Qt 
them,  it  is  true,  said  he  was  “  annoyed ;  ”  but  he 
could  only  explain  the  word  as  meaning  that  it  would 
have  been  pleasanter  for  everybody  if  there  had  not  been 
any  picketing,  which  was  no  doubt  the  case.  Another 
said  that  “  nothing  di-ngreeable  was  done  or  said  to  him  ”  and 
a  third— who  really  ought  to  have  been  called  for  the  defonco 
— swore  that  the  whole  thing  “did  not  affect  him,  and 
was  rather  amusing  than  otherwise.”  In  short,  the  evidence 
irresistibly  showed  that  no  threate  of  any  kind  were  used,  and 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  picketing  had  been  to  bring  it  per¬ 
sonally  to  the  knowledge  of  each  of  the  new  hands  that  they 
were  fighting  against  the  Union,  and  would  be  entered  in  its 
black  books  unless  they  came  out  and  joined  the  strike. 
'J’his,  it  was  contended,  the  defendants  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  under  the  Act  j  and  Mr.  Hopwood,  who  led  the  defence, 
with  very  great  trouble  and  infinite  patience  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Baron  Cleasby  the  significant  use  in  the  statute  of  the 
words  “  with  a  view  to  coerce,”  and  begged  him  either  to  rule 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  coercion  to  go  to  the  jury,  or 
else  to  lay  down  some  sort  of  rule  for  their  guidance  as  to  what 
coercion  is  and  in  what  it  consists. 

This  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby  virtually  refused  to  do,  for  he  left 
it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  picketing 
which  had  undoubtedly  gone  on  had  been  “  with  a  view  to 
coerce.”  The  jury,  as  might  of  course  have  been  expected, 
found  that  there  had  been  such  a  “  view,”  and  accordingly  the 
learned  Baron,  after  some  pathetic  remarks  upon  the  general 
interests  of  society,  sentenced  the  prisoners,  one  and  all,  to  one 
month’s  imprisonment.  It  is  almost  sufficient  to  say  of  this 
extraordinary  verdict,  and  still  more  extraordinary  sentence, 
that  they  have  the  hearty  approval  of  the  leading  journal. 

“  If,”  says  the  Times f  “  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  words,  to  tell 
anyone  that  he  is  a  ruined  man  unless  he  does  what  is  dictated 
to  him  is  to  coerce  him.”  And  again,  “  to  watch  and  beset  a 
person,  to  follow  him  about,  and  to  assail  him  with  arguments 
which  in  fact  amount  to  threats,  and  to  do  this  in  such 
manner  and  to  such  extent,  under  such  circumstances  and  with 
such  intentions  and  purpose,  that  it  might  be  expected  to 
operate  upon  his  will  ny  apprehension  of  the  consequences,  is 
coercion  and  intimidation  within  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
law.  When  such  proceedings  do  actually  attain  the  end  for 
which  they  were  adopted,  and  the  victim  does  actual^  yield 
to  the  pressure  put  upon  him,  the  offence  is  complete.  Liberty 
of  individual  action  is  at  an  end,  and  free  competition,  which 
in  the  relation  of  Capital  and  Labour,  as  in  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  commerce,  public  policy  demands,  is  no  longer  insur^.” 
The  simple  point  is  whether  these  profound  remarks,  the  judicial 
gravity  (*f  which  is  self-evident,  are  or  are  not  sound  law.  The 
Act  itself  does  not  define  the  word  “coerce,”  and  it  consequently 
becomes  necessary  to  interpret  it.  Without  entering  into  a  long 
legal  discussion  on  this  point,  we  yet  think  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  coercion  at  law,  if,  a.s  the  Times  f-ays,  there  is  any 
meaning  in  words,  must  mean  a  good  deal  more  than  was 
proved  against  the  defendants  in  the  present  case,  and  must, 
as  Mr.  Wright  argued,  amount  either  to  actual  physical 
molestation  or  to  threats  that  imply  it.  According  to  the 
view  of  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby,  it  is  coercion  if  a  couple  of 
members  of  a  bar  mess  wait  upon  a  third  and  tell  him  that  he 
will  incur  the  ill  opinion  of  the  mess  if  he  writes  for  the  daily 
papers,  or  if  a  medical  man  is  told  by  his  neighbouring  prac¬ 
titioners  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  unprofessional  conduct  on 
his  part  to  take  fees  below  a  certain  scale  ;  while  it  would  most 
undoubtedly  be  coercion  for  a  firm  of  employers  or  a  con¬ 
federation  of  firms  to  issue  a  notice  that  they  will  in  future 
employ  none  but  non-union  men.  More  than  this,  however, 
the  trades-unions  have  a  right  to  object  that,  as  the  Daily 
Telegraph  pointed  out  the  morning  after  the  trial,  the  decision 
in  the  present  case  strikes  the  words,  “  with  a  view  to  coerce, 
altogether  out  of  the  statute,  and  makes  picketing  of  any  kmd 
altogether  illegal.  The  briefest  reference  to  the  files  of  Han¬ 
sard  will  show  that  when  the  Act  was  passed  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  to  legalise  what  Mr.  Wright  described  M 
picketing  of  a  persuasive  and  self-protecting  kind,”  and  it  is 
notorious  that  the  trades-unions  were  given  to  understaM 
that  this  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Act,  and  that  they  accepted 
it  as  a  satisfactory  compromise.  That  they  did  so  is  indeed 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  Hibbert  and  the  other  mur 
defendants  acted  all  along  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  Act,  and  that  as  long  as 
they  kept  clear  of  “coercion”  in  the  sense  in  which  ^y 
reasonable  man  would  understand  it,  they  would  be  within 
the  law.  Their  conviction  will  go  far  to  create  an  uneasy  im¬ 
pression  that  the  working-classes  have  been  played  fast  an 
loose  with,  and  that  a  statute  which  was  intended  and^ 
stood  to  clearly  define  their  rights  has  been  wrested  byjimicia 
misinterpretation  to  their  oppression.  What  Mr.  Baron 
Cleasby,  in  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  society,  has  virtuw  y 
done,  is  to  create  a  new  offence  of  constructive  coercion.  -Wr. 
Baron  Bramwell,  in  Druitt’s  case,  cleverly  contrived  to  stop 
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lUst  short  of  doing  this.  He  spoke  of  “  threats,”  “  intimi¬ 
dation,”  “  molestation,”  ‘‘alarm,”  and  “obstruction,”  but  he 


laid  down  no  exact  line ;  and  as  it  was  proved  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  had  “  abused  their  fellow-workmen,  shouted  and  hooted 
44t  them,  end  been  otherwise  violent  in  their  conduct,” 
there  was  at  any  rate  colour  for  saying  that  coercion  had  been 
resorted  to.  In  the  present  case  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  somewhat  lax  and  doubtful  ruling  of  Baron 
Bramwell  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  that  if  two  men  combine  to 
tell  a  third  that  he  will  find  himself  out  of  employment  they 
are  constructively  guilty  of  coercion.  With  all  deterence  to 
Mr.  Baron  Cleasby,  we  can  only  say  that  this  decision  is 
neither  common  sense  nor  Common  Law.  At  Common  Law 
if  a  man  pleads  coercion  as  a  defence  to  his  contract  he  must 
satisfy  the  Court  either  that  the  coercion  used  amounted  to 
actual  physical  violence,  or  that  it  was  such  as  to  induce  a 
reasonable  dread  of  such  violence,  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Ethics — which  might  almost  have  been  referred  to  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  course  of  the  case — Aristotle  lays  down  a  few 
rules  about  what  is  and  what  is  not  coercion,  and  observes 
♦iinf  when  Alcmceon.  in  Eurinides,  says  he  was  “coerced  ” 


that  when  Alcmceon,  in  Euripides,  says  he  was  “coerced  ” 
to  kill  his  mother,  his  plea  is  ridiculous  upon  the  face  of  it. 
When  Mr.  Baron  Cleasny  tells  us  that  a  man  is  “  coerced  ”  by 
being  told  that  unionists  will  put  him  down  as  “  a  black,”  we 
can  only  say,  with  all  submission  to  the  bench,  yt\6ia  tpaiverai 

TU  (irayicatTat'ra. 

Eor  the  rest,  the  trades-unions  will  probably  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  law,  as  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby  interprets  it, 
is  a  very  two-edged  weapon.  If  it  is  coercion  to  tell  a  man 
that  if  he  works  for  a  particular  master  he  will  be  put  outside 
the  pale  of  the  Union,  it  is  equally  coercion  to  tell  him  that  if 
he  joins  the  Union  he  will  not  be  employed  bv  a  particular 
master  or  set  of  masters.  All  that  applies  to  strikes,  considered 


manner  in 


which  they  may  be  conducted,  applies  equally  to  lock-outs, 
and  if  the  masters  in  a  given  district  announce  to  their  men 
that  if  a  reduction  is  not  accepted  by  a  given  day,  a  lock-out 


will  be  the  result,  they  are,  according  to  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby, 
clearly  guilty  of  “  coercion,”  and  liable  to  imprisonment.  The 
trades-unions  are  not  in  want  of  funds,  and  they  cannot  do 


trades-unions  are  not  in  want  of  funds,  and  they  cannot  do 
better  than  try  so  vital  a  question.  In  any  case  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  the  law  should  be  allowed  to  remain  where 
Mr.  Baron  Cleasby  has  left  it.  A  strong  Judge  would  have 
told  the  jury  definitely  what  “  coercion  ”  amounts  to,  aud 
what  the  Common  Law  doctrine  on  the  subject  is,  and  he 
would  also,  we  imagine,  have  told  them  that  when  a 
word  of  doubtful  import  occurs  in  a  statute  it  must 
be  interpreted  by  reference  to  the  Common  Law.  If  this  had 
been  done,  the  jury  could  have  had  no  resource  but  to 
acquit  the  defendants  altogether.  Instead  of  this  they  were 
virtually  directed  that  any  argument  which  “causes  annoy¬ 
ance  ”  or  is  “  unpleasant  ”  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  used 
is,  by  legitimate  construction  of  law,  coercion ;  so  that  if  it 
“annoys  ”  a  man  to  be  called  “  an  old  fool,”  it  is  legally  coercion 
to  so  address  him.  The  Greeks  had  an  old  saying  that  im¬ 
perfect  laws  with  a  good  Judge  worked  better  than  good  laws 
with  an  incompetent  Judge.  We  may  add  that  there  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  create  an  impression  that  the 
law  is  in  any  way  strained  by  the  Bench  for  party  or  class 
purposes. 


COERESPOXDEXCE. 


THE  SUNDAY  ENTERTAINMENTS  ACT. 


Sir, — If  it  be  true  as  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  stated,  in  de¬ 
livering  judgment  in  Terry  i;.  Brighton  Aquarium  Company,  that 
the  Act  21  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  was  passed  to  put  down  Kobin  Hood 
and  other  political  societies,  that  learned  J udge  was  incorrect 
for  once. 

A  note  to  the  report  of  the  debate  on  the  Bill  in  Hansard 
states  very  clearly  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Act.  Its 
author  was  Bishop  Borteus,  the  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  who 
himself  “  sketched  out  the  Bill  with  the  assistance  of  a  legal 
mend.”  Its  twofold  object  was  to  protect  orthodoxy  and 
morality,  which  were  supposed  to  be  endangered  by  the 
^^l^l^li^^hment  at  Carlisle  House,  Soh«»,  of  an  institution  called 
I,®  “  Brouienade,”  and  at  various  other  rooms  in  London  and 
''  ^sfminster,  of  “  Theological  Academies.”  At  the  “  Prome-  , 
naae,  ’  persons  amused  themselves  every  Sunday  evening  after 
®  which  “  shocked  even  foreigners ;”  and  at  the 

^  Theological  Academies  ”  persons  of  every  age  and  sex  were 
lu  the  habit  of  discussing  religious  subjects  (c  </.,  the  existence 
lory  and  the  comparative  merits  of  Unitarian  and 
innitarian  theology)  with  a  freedom  which  would  shock  the 
prelates  of  any  nation.  Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  E.  F. 


THE  BRIGHTON  AQUARIUM  CASE. 

Sir,  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  exception  in  your  paper  to 
the  Judge  s  interpretation  of  the  words  “  entertainment  and 
amusement  in  relation  to  the  Brighton  Aquarium  P  There 
is,  of  course,  enjot/fnerU  in  the  contemplation  of  the  producto 
of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate }  but  such  enjoyment  is  of 
an  intellectual  or  spiritual  kind,  and  one  to  which  the  terms 
entertainment  and  amusement  are  wholly  inapplicable.  One 
is  not  “  entertained  ”  or  “  amused  ”  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
landscape  or  the  sea ;  nor  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  by 
any  natural  product  whatev’er,  animal,  fish,  or  bird,  however 
much  one  may  enjoy  them.  Aid  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
products  of  art  into  which  the  light  or  the  comic  does  not 
enter,  as  is  for  the  most  part  the  case  with  picture  galleries 
and  ^  museums,  and  wholly  the  case  with  “  sacred  ”  or  serious 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  to  my  knowledge  places 
open  even  in  London  on  the  Sunday  for  money,  in  the  form  of 
churches  and  chapels,  where  the  exhibitions  are  so  grotesque 
that  people  flock  to  them  for  the  sake  of  “  entertainment  and 
amusement,”  and  by  no  means  for  profit  or  serious  enjoyment. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Brighton,  May  12.  E.  M. 


POETKY. 


THE  BEE  AND  THE  WHEAT. 


AN  APOLOGY. 


A  honey-bee  went  booming 
Over  the  whitening  wheat, 

Her  way  she  knew,  and  straight  she  flew 
Home  with  her  burden  sweet 
And  the  ears,  os  they  rustled  faintly, 
Appeared  in  accents  saintly 
This  burden  to  repeat — 

“  More  useful  are  we  than  honey-bee 
Though  she  labour  long  and  merrily.” 

“  Yes,”  each  said,  his  confident  head 
Leaning  towards  his  neighbour ; 

“We  alone  are  the  givers  of  bread. 

The  rewarders  of  all  men’s  labour  ; 

To  baron  and  boor. 

To  cottar  and  king, 

To  the  rich  and  the  poor 
Our  blessing  we  bring. 

More  useful  by  far  than  this  sonorous  thing.” 

The  bee  swung  high 
The  tall  hedge  over. 

And  hummed  her  reply 

As  she  skimmed  the  clover : 

“  My  harvest  may  be  small, 

Yet  it  is  far  sweeter. 

Yielding  more  delight 
To  high  or  lowly  eater. 

You  give  food  to  man, 

But  it  locketh  savour; 

Scant  the  gift  I  bring, 

But  of  delicious  flavour.” 


“  Thanks  to  thee  for  answer  thine, 
O  most  sapient  hummer  I 
To  each  prosy  comer 
’Twill  be  answer  mine,” 

Said  a  singer ; 

“  When  men  dine, 

I  would  pour  the  wine — 

I  would  be  the  honey- bringer.” 


II.  B.  Bailoon. 


BETHEL’S  WOODCUT,  DER  TOD  ALS 
FREUND. 


“  See,  the  long  day  is  drawing  to  its  close ; 

The  sun  dips  down ;  the  night  flows  in  apace, 
With  spray -cool  breath,  blown  freshly  in  my  face. 
And  wavelet  whisperings  of  a  long  repose. 

And  who  art  thou — how  still  the  twilight  grows — 
Hast  stolen  in  to  take  my  ringer’s  place  ? 

Ah,  Death,  old  friend,  for  this  I  yield  thee  grace. 
Thou  art  as  welcome  as  a  winter’s  rose. 


Here  will  I  sit,  and  listen  to  the  bell 

Kipple  the  silence  that  is  gathering  round 
With  sounds  that  swoon,  and  swoon,  and  faintly  swell. 
And  swoon  again,  till  silence  and  sweet  sound 
Melt  in  the  murmur  of  a  faint  farewell — 

Die  into  nothing — and  so  rest — is  found.” 

Frank  T.  Marzials. 
b 
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and  a  man  of  a  yielding  disposition.  He  was  sum* 
moned  to  Paris  that  he  might  ^  converted,  and  his  adl 
mission  to  a  Professorship  in  the  University  was  to  be 
I  conditional  on  his  change  of  creed.  Casaulmn  was 
indignant  and  disgusted,  but  he  did  not  leave  Paris.  He 
was  attracted  by  the  personal  kindness  and  amiable  tern- 
per  of  the  King,  who  never  lost  his  early  of  attaching 
to  himself  grave  and  serious  men  in  spite  of  his  own 
frivolity  and  worldliness.  Casaubon  was  not  converted 
but  he  stayed  in  Paris  from  1600  to  1610.  He  was  not 
made  Professor  in  the  University,  but  he  received  a, 
pension  from  the  King,  and  in  1604  was  made  Keeper  of 
the  Royal  Library. 

In  Paris  Casaubon  had  free  access  to  books  as  Royal 
Librarian,  but  he  was  troubled  by  the  prominent  position 
in  which  he  was  placed.  His  time  was  taken  up  by 
many  visitors,  and  his  energies  had  often  to  be  spent  in 
controversies  with  the  Jesuits,  who  never  laid  aside 
their  hopes  of  converting  him.  Paris,  moreover,  in  its 
extreme  Ultramontane  mood,  was  an  unquiet  and 
harassing  abode  for  a  Huguenot.  Casaubon  was  never 
at  his  ease,  and  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  tie  that 
bound  him  to  Paris  was  broken,  while  the  difficulties  of 
his  position  threatened  to  increase.  He  gladly  accepted 
an  invitation  of  Archbishop  Bancroft  to  visit  England. 
Bancroft  assured  him  of  James  I.’s  generosity,  and. 
offered  him  a  prebend  of  Canterbuiy.  When  he  reached 
England  James  I.  was  so  delighted  with  him  that  ha 
gave  him  a  pension,  and  induced  him  to  stay.  Tha 
King’s  interests  lay  in  religious  controversy,  and  the 
learning  of  England  was  almost  entirely  turned  in  that 
direction.  Casaubon,  from  his  early  training  and  from 
his  deep  religious  feeling,  had  always  been  given  to 
controversial  reading.  “  He  was  a  man  of  divided 
interest :  while  he  was  reading  the  classics,  he  was. 
always  wishing  to  be  reading  the  fathers.”  Thia 
tendency  of  his  had  been  greatly  stimulated  by  his  stay 
in  Paris.  Exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Jesuit  controver¬ 
sialists,  and  being  a  man  of  no  great  readiness  in  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  had  more  and  more  directed  his  reading  to 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was  too  sincere 
a  student  to  rest  content  with  sophistical  answers  to  the 
sophistical  arguments  which  he  had  to  meet ;  he  was 
too  fair  not  to  see  and  admit  flaws  in  the  system  of 
Calvin  when  they  were  pointed  out  to  him.  Gradually 
his  reading  had  made  him  more  and  more  discontented 
with  the  position  which  Calvin  had  secured  by  abandon¬ 
ing  the  conclusions  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  He  was 
suspected  by  the  Calvinists  themselves,  and  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  much  of  their  teaching  to  which  he  had 
to  listen. 

Hence  Casaubon  was  delighted  with  the  English 
Church,  where  the  Anglo-Catholic  theologians  rested 
their  position  on  an  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Christian 
antiquity,  rightly  understood  and  rightly  interpreted. 
The  position  which  Casaubon  had  worked  out  for  him¬ 
self  in  Paris,  he  found  recognised  in  England  as  the 
basis  of  a  National  Church.  The  tone  of  mind  of  the 
Jacobean  divines  was  congenial  to  him.  “They  were 
characterised  by  a  zeal  for  reading  and  patristic  research 
which  abated  the  raw  ignorance  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury.  They  were  led  into  the  region  of  learning. 
Anglicanism  was  purging  itself  of  its  fanaticism,  and 
leaving  that  element  to  the  Puritans.  It  is  true  that 
all  study  was  theological,  and  that  the  theology  was 
contentious,  not  scientific.  But  at  any  rate  there  was 
study.” 

In  this  atmosphere  Casaubon  lived  for  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life,  from  1610  to  1614.  He  had  more 
leisure  than  in  Paris,  though  the  King’s  liking  for  him 
and  desire  to  converse  with  him  was  a  source  of  frequent 
interruption  to  his  studies.  His  interests  became  more 
and  more  ecclesiastical  and  controversial,  and  in  1613 
he  produced  his  criticism  on  the  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Annals  ’ 
of  Baronins.  This,  if  it  had  been  finished,  would  liave 
been  the  most  prodigious  review  ever  accomplished. 
Baronins’  ‘Annals’  were  the  highest  outcome  of  Jesuit 
learning.  His  object  was  to  show  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  founded  by  St.  Peter,  had  gone  on  unsullied 
and  unaltered  from  the  time  of  its  first  founding.  With 
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MR.  PATTISON’S  ISAAC  CASAUBON. 

Isaac  Casauhon.  By  Mark  Pattison,  Hector  of  Lincoln  College. 

London :  Longmans.  1875. 

In  these  days  when  so  many  little  books  are  written 
on  great  subjects,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  real  pleasure  that 
we  read  a  great  book  on  a  little  subject.  Such  Mr. 
Pattison’s  life  of  Casaubon  assuredly  is.  It  is  written 
with  rare  carefulness  and  thoroughness  ;  it  bears  traces 
of  being  the  result  of  many  years  of  laborious  study ; 
everything,  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  bearing  on  Ca- 
saubon’s  life  and  times,  has  been  sifted  by  a  trained  and 
practised  hand.  Mr.  Pattison  is  quite  at  home  in  all 
the  details  of  his  subject.  Casaubon’s  associates,  as  well 
as  himself,  are  all  living  men  to  his  biographer,  and 
although  he  indulges  in  no  digressions,  yet  his  inci¬ 
dental  notices  are  full  of  information  about  the  leading 
literary  men  of  Casaubon’s  day,  and  the  literary  life  of 
Casaubon’s  time  is  brought  before  us  with  vividness  and 
freshness. 

Yet  Casaubon’s  name  suggests  no  great  ideas  to  the 
mind  of  anyone,  nor  does  his  biographer  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Pattison  is  not 
led  away  by  any  overstrained  enthusiasm  ;  he  does  not 
regard  his  hero  as  important  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
it  has  taken  to  investigate  his  life  and  works.  He  is 
treated  soberly  and  carefully  as  the  type  of  a  generation 
of  scholars  whose  importance  has  been  somewhat  over¬ 
looked,  and  whose  labours  have  not  been  sufficiently 
appreciated.  To  call  attention  to  their  mental  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  to  bring  before  the  present  age  a  style  of 
literary  work  which  is  nowadays  too  much  neglected — 
this  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Pattisou’s  careful  study.  The 
intense  labour  and  self-sacrifice  required  of  any  man 
who  would  devote  himself  to  tho  service  of  learning — 
this  is  the  moral  which  he  would  impress  upon  an  age 
of  litterateurs. 

The  life  of  Isaac  Casaubon  is  touching  from  its  extreme 
simplicity.  It  contains  the  record  of  no  brilliant 
triumphs,  and  no  striking  achievements.  It  is  but  a 
struggle  against  poverty  and  against  tho  distractions 
and  vexations  to  which  a  student’s  sensitive  nature  and 
absorbing  interest  in  his  pursuits  renders  him  peculiarly 
liable.  Mr.  Pattison’s  sympathy  with  these  moods  of 
irritability  and  despondency  has  enabled  him  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  this  difficult  side  of  human  character,  and  to 
reproduce  by  delicate  touches  of  psychological  analysis 
the  inner  atmosphere  in  which  Casaubon  moved. 

Isaac  Casaubon,  tho  son  of  a  Huguenot  emigrant  from 
Gascony,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1559.  In  his  twenty-third 
year  ho  was  made  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Geneva.  There  he  remained  till  1596,  when  discon¬ 
tent  with  Genova  and  tho  need  of  a  larger  salary  led 
him  to  accept  a  Professorship  at  Montpellier,  where  he 
remained  thrt‘o  years.  His  annotations  and  editions  of 
various  Greek  writere  had  already  obtained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  Greek  scholar  in 
Europe,  with  tho  exception  of  Scaliger.  France  was 
endeavouring  to  settle  down  after  the  horrors  of  the 
religious  wars.  Restored  Catholicism  needed  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  learning  which  tho  Jesuits  were  trying  to 
supply.  The  University  of  Paris,  which  had  been  tho 
seat  of  study  in  the  middle  ages,  had  sadly  fallen  away. 
There  was  need  in  Paris  of  men  of  assured  learning, 
whoso  reputation  might  servo  to  attract  students. 
Henry  IV.  accoixlingly  allured  Casaubon  to  Paris  with 
tho  vague  promise  of  a  professorship  in  the  University. 
But  the  Catholic  reaction  was  supreme  in  Henry’s  Court 
and  Government,  and  its  aim  was  to  crush  out  the 
Huguenots  by  a  policy  of  political  and  social  exclusion. 
It  was  tho  age  of  conversions,  which  had  been  made 
fashionable  by  the  King’s  example.  The  art  of  making 
converts  was  regularly  practised,  and  it  was  hoped  by 
tho  Jesuits  that  Casaubon  might  be  converted  among 
the  rest.  Thev  were  keenly  alive  to  tho  importance  of  tho 
triumph  which  such  a  conversion  would  give  to  tho  Ca¬ 
tholic  cause.  They  knew  Casaubon  to  be  a  simple  student 
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an  immense  5iisplay  of  learning  he  traced  its  historica 
position  from  the  earliest  times.  Baronins  had  appealed 
{Reaming — for  the  question  of  rival  creeds  hii  nc 
Ijecome  a  question  of  learning  ;  unless  ho  was  answered 
the  Catholics  remained  masters  of  the  field.  Casaubon 
was  incited  by  James  I.  to  undertake  the  task  of  an¬ 
swering  him;  he  did  so  in  a  monstrous  pamphlet  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  pages  folio,  in  which  he  reviewed 
only  a  part  of  Baronins*  first  volume.  His  intention 
■^as  to  collect  under  each  head  of  controversy  what  was 
the  belief  of  antiquity,  and  so  convict  Baronins*  errors. 
As  an  instance  of  Casaubon*s  labour,  we  may  mention 
that  in  two  years  and  two  months  he  wrote  this  huge 
book;  all  of  it  was  written  out  twice  with  his  own 
hand,  and  some  parts  even  four  times.  As  criticism,  the 
work  fell  flat ;  but  it  still  remains  as  a  monument  of 
learning. 

In  1614  Casaubon  died  of  a  painful  disease  aggravated 
by  his  sedentary  habits.  He  was  always  poor  and 
Btmggling,  for  he  had  no  fewer  than  twenty-two*  chil¬ 
dren,  and  domestic  cares,  for  which  ho  was  unfitted, 
weighed  heavily  upon  him.  We  know  all  his  troubles 
fi*om  a  careful  diary  which  he  left  behind  him,  and 
which  is  almost  a  continued  complaint  at  the  shortness 
of  time  and  the  many  interruptions  and  hindrances  by 
which  a  scholar’s  life  is  hampered  and  circumscribed. 
“  To-day  I  got  six  hours  for  study.  When  shall  I  get 
the  whole  day  ?  Whenever,  O  my  Father,  it  shall  be 
thy  will.**  “  O  God  of  my  salvation,  aid  my  studies, 
without  which  life  to  me  is  not  life.**  Such  are  the 
exclamations  with  which  his  diary  is  filled,  such  was  the 
temper  of  mind  with  which  he  regarded  his  life. 

It  wll  be  seen  from  this  sketch  of  Casaubon’s  life  how 
many  interesting  subjects  Mr.  Pattison’s  book  touches 
upon.  The  biographer,  like  his  hero,  has  to  be  con¬ 
versant  with  two  lines  of  study,  classical  antiquity  and 
theology.  Perhaps  no  living  Englishman  combines  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  these  two  subjects  in  the 
same  degree  as  does  Mr.  Pattison.  He  sets  before  us 
clearly  the  position  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  in 
the  second  period  of  the  Renaissance.  Literature  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  no  longer  founded,  as 
it  had  been  in  the  first  awakening  of  the  Italian  Re¬ 
naissance,  on  a  desire  for  form,  an  artistic  enthusiasm 
for  refinement  and  beauty.  It  was  becoming  scientific, 
and  was  aiming  at  a  real  knowledge  of  antiquity  which 
could  only  be  founded  on  labour  and  research.  Of  this 
labour  and  research  Casaubon  is  an  admirable  type. 
His  object  was  to  know ;  his  means  to  that  end  were 
labour  and  memory ;  he  read  all  classical  authors  on 
whom  he  could  lay  hands,  that  he  might  bring  the  know¬ 
ledge  gained  from  past  reading  to  bear  on  every  new 
difficulty  which  crossed  his  path. 

Isaac  Casaubon’s  books,  Mr.  Pattison  admits,  have 
little  more  than  an  historical  interest ;  but  “  the  scholar 
is  greater  than  his  books,”  and  Casaubon  still  merits  the 
reverence  of  all  students,  of  all  who  are  in  earnest  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  “Rare  as  genius  is,”  says 
Mr.  Pattison,  “  it  may  be  doubted  if  consummate  learning 
be  not  rarer.*’  It  is  the  object  of  his  book  to  vindicate 
for  learning  its  proper  place.  Casaubon’s  example  is 
the  important  thing — a  life  devoted  to  learning,  a  life  of 
hardship,  of  self-devotion,  of  untiring  labour,  all  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  one  motive  of  a  desire  to  know. 

Mr.  Pattison  has  been  known  for  some  time  past  as 
the  leading  advocate  for  the  endowment  of  research  by 
some  readjustment  of  the  distribution  of  Academic 
revenues.  His  ‘  Memoir  on  University  Re-organisation,* 
which  appeared  some  ten  years  ago,  met  with  little 
serious  attention  at  the  time,  but  its  opinions  have  been 
steadily  spreading,  and  the  ideas  on  which  it  is  founded 
have  been  more  widely  recognised.  We  cannot  but 
regard  the  ‘  Life  of  Casaubon  *  as  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Pattison’s  previous  teaching.  He  was  twitted  with  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  man  of  “  research,”  of  recog¬ 
nising  him  when  found,  or  of  turning  him  to  any  good 
^count.  Mere  students,  it  was  said,  were  men  of 
irritable  temper,  who  buried  themselves  selfishly  in  their 
liooks,  and  did  no  good  to  the  world.  Mr.  Pattison  has 
replied  to  this  objection ;  he  has  taken  a  man  whose 


outward  life  was  dreary,  whoso  natural  temper  was 
melancholy,  who  lived  only  for  study,  and  whose  works 
have  now  ceased  to  have  any  great  value.  Out  of  such 
Fattison  has  made  a  hero ;  he  has  shown 
his  inner  life  and  its  greatness ;  he  has  shown  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  own  times  ;  he  has  pointed  out  the  value 
of  his  contributions  towai^s  increasing  the  sum  total  of 
human  knowledge. .  Mr.  Pattison  proudly  appeals  to 
the  example  he  has  chosen ;  let  him  who  is  fit  to  judge 

a  of  its  value.  The  motto  prefixed  to  the  book  is 
s  sense  significant : 

'O  doctiorum  quicquid  est  assurgite 
Huic  tarn  colendo  nomini. 

The  book  is  meant  to  be  a  lofty  vindication  of  the 
scholar’s  claim  to  respect  and  reco^ition.  It  holds  up 
regretfully  to  a  degenerate  age  the  picture  of  a  day 
when  men  made  real  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  literature ; 
it  points  out  how  literature  has  sunk  owing  to  the  want 
of  reality  in  its  professors  : 

Why  is  it  that  the  modern  man  of  science  stands  on  a  higher  level, 
moral  and  intellectual,  than  the  modern  man  of  letters  ?  It  is  not 
owing  to  any  superior  value  in  the  object  of  knowledge,  but  because 
the  physicist  is  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  thorough  research,  from 
which  our  literature  is  entirely  divorced.  .  .  .  Our  literature  is  the 
expression  of  the  life  from  which  it  emanates.  It  bears  the  stamp 
of  half  knowledge.  It  is  the  dogmatism  of  the  smatterer.  It  has 
no  groundwork  in  science.  Its  employment  is  to  enforce  the  chance 
opinion  of  the  day  by  epigram  and  sarcasm.  It  hates  and  ridicules 
science ;  it  disbelieves  in  it. 

It  cannot  be  denied  tbat  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
this ;  the  term  “  science  ”  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  protest  into  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  physical  sciences.  The  man  of  letter]^  prides  him¬ 
self  upon  his  freedom  from  the  fetters  of  system ;  he 
trusts  to  the  intuitions  of  genius  rather  than  to  judg¬ 
ment  trained  by  study.  Until  our  literature  be  more 
founded  on  knowledge,  it  can  be  no  cause  for  surprise 
that  the  leaders  of  thought  among  us  are  the  teachers  of 
the  natural  sciences. 

Mr.  Pattison,  however,  wishes  to  draw  another  lesson 
from  Casaubon’s  life.  Not  only  is  research  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  thing,  but  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Casaubon 
did  much,  in  spite  of  his  poverty  and  other  hindrances, 
but  he  would  have  done  more  if  it  had  not  been  for 
them.  Mr.  Pattison,  while  he  seeks  his  ideal  in  the 
past,  wishes  to  realise  it  among  the  most  approved 
modem  conveniences.  He  sneers  at  “  the  epicurean 
existence  which  we  now  call  academic  life — an  arm-chair 
and  slippers  before  a  good  fire,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to 
read  books.”  But  we  gather  that  this  sneer  is  only 
meant  for  those  who  do  not  read  books  enough,  or 
thoroughly  enough  in  spite  of  their  arm-ebairs.  He  haa 
no  patience  with  those  who  despise  money.  “Bio¬ 
graphers  rap  out  the  consecrated  phrases  about  ‘  bear¬ 
ing  losses  with  philosophy.*  Philosophy  teaches  tho 
contrary  lesson  :  it  teaches  the  alUimportance  of  money^ 
as  the  condition  of  moral  activity**  Surely  Mr.  Pattison 
proves  too  much.  Casaubon  was  a  student  in  spite  of 
all  hindrances,  because  he  had  a  burning  desire  to 
know.  This  desire  could  not  be  quenched  by  hin¬ 
drances,  nor  could  it  have  been  kindled  by  any  external 
inducements.  Nor  can  we  imagine  any  machinery  by 
which  men  like  Casaubon  are  to  be  recognised  and  gua¬ 
ranteed  a  competence  and  leisure  for  their  studies. 
Casaubon,  wo  are  ready  to  grant,  was  a  hero  worthy  of 
our  imitation ;  as  such  ho  lived  and  laboured,  and  his 
life  and  labours  demand  our  respect.  But  to  attempt 
to  produce,  or  even  to  encourage  men  like  Casaubon, 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  lofty  ideal  of  tho 
position  and  duty  of  a  true  student  which  Mr.  Pattison 
has  so  ably  set  up. 


THE  CHINA  WAR  OP  I860. 

Incidents  in  the  China  War  of  1860.  Compiled  from  the  Prirato 
Journals  of  General  Sir  Hope  Grant,  G.C.B.,  Commander  of 
the  English  Expedition.  By  Henry  Knollys.  Edinburgh  and 
London :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1875. 

The  China  War  of  1860  was  not  popular  in  England. 
Tho  money  which  had  already  been  expended  on  the 
expedition  to  Canton  in  1858  consequent  on  tho  “Arrow  ” 
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affair ;  the  comparatively  unsatisfactory  results  which  had 
flowed  from  that  undertaking  ;  and  the  serious  nature  of 
the  difficulties  which,  by  the  light  of  our  experiences  at 
the  Taku  Forts  in  1859,  were  known  to  surround  the 
proposed  march  to  Pekin,  all  tended  to  render  the  war 
unpalatable  to  the  British  taxpayer.  A  knowledge  also 
of  the  severe  nature  of  the  climate  of  the  north  of 
China  furnished  matter  for  grave  anxiety  to  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  The 
extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  which  binds  the  coast  and 
rivers  with  ice  from  November  to  March,  left  but  a  very 
short  time  each  year  when  active  operations  in  the  field, 
in  connection  with  the  fleet,  were  possible ;  and  the 
intense  heat  of  the  summer  months  suggested  fear  lest 
the  Chinese  should  find  powerful  allies  in  sunstroke  and 
cholera.  It  was  plainly  a  war  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  could  only  be  justified  by  success. 

Fortunately,  the  command  of  the  English  forces 
was  entrusted  to  Sir  Hope  Grant,  to  whose  tact 
and  generalship  it  was  mainly  due  that  the  war 
which  had  at  first  been  ominously  spoken  of  was 
at  its  close  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  of  the  little  wars  we  had  ever  undertaken, 
both  in  its  conduct  and  in  its  results.  At  the  out¬ 
set  the  English  general’s  diplomacy  was  called  into  play 
by  tho  jealousy  with  which  our  allies,  the  French,  re¬ 
garded  the  English  forces,  and  throughout  the  whole 
campaign  more  or  less  friendly  conflicts  of  opinions  were 
constantly  occurring  between  the  two  generals,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  judicious  firmness  of  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  might  have  le<l  to  serious  differences.  On  the 
two  most  important  strategical  movements  of  the  war 
tho  plans  of  tlio  commanders  w'ere  diverse  ;  in  both  the 
counsels  of  Sir  Hope  Grant  prevailed,  and  in  both  his 
tactics  were  successful.  General  de  Montauban  held 
that  the  landing  of  the  troops  for  the  attack  of  the  Taku 
Forts  should  li  effected  at  some  little  distance  below 
them.  Sir  Hope  Grant,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  that  Pehtang,  a  village  five  or  six  miles 
north  of  the  forts,  was  tho  place  best  fitted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  A  minute  survey  of  the  coast  proved  that  he  had 
good  ground  for  his  preference,  and  accordingly  on 
August  1  tho  disembarkation  of  the  troops  was  effected 
•  at  that  spot.  A  day  or  two  afterw'ards  the  Allies  crossed 
with  some  difficulty  the  mud  flat  between  Pehtang  and 
tho  objects  of  their  attack,  and  they  then  found  them 
to  consist  of  four  forts,  two  on  the  northern  or  left  side, 
and  two  on  tho  southern  or  right  side  of  the  river.  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  after  reconnoitring  these,  declared  his 
opinion  that  tho  northern  forts  were  tho  keys  of  tho  posi¬ 
tion.  “  L’attaque  des  forts  qui  restent  sur  la  rive  gauche 
me  semble  completement  inutile,”  wrote  General  de  Mon¬ 
tauban  in  reply.  But  finding  his  colleague  immovable, 
ho  consented  to  support  him  with  a  single  battalion  of 
four  hundred  men  and  four  guns.  With  this  meagre  sup¬ 
plement  to  his  own  force,  the  English  general  advanced  to 
the  attack.  After  an  obstinate  defence  tho  north  forts 
wore  taken,  and  the  south  forts  having,  as  was  foreseen, 
become  untenable,  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow. 

It  must  bo  confessed  that  in  tho  Chinese  tho  Allies 
found  no  very  formidable  foe.  With  inconceivable 
folly,  Sang-ko-lin-sin  offered  no  opposition  to  tho  land¬ 
ing,  professedly  in  order  to  entice  us  from  our  ships, 
wherein  ho  believed  our  strength  lay,  on  to  the  sacred 
soil  of  China,  when  ho  propo.sed  “  to  sweep  tho  vile 
brood  from  off  the  earth  ”  with  his  Tartar  cavalry.  But 
even  w’hen  the  Allied  troops  had  landed,  they  were 
allow’cd  to  march  along  the  narrow  causeway  leading 
across  tho  mud  flat  which  sepamtes  Pehtang  from  Taku 
without  serious  molestation.  And  after  the  capture 
of  tho  forts  the  campaign  may  be  said  to  have  consisted 
of  rapid  movements  to  the  rear  on  tho  part  of  the 
Chinese,  followed  by  corresponding  advances  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies,  ending  in  tho  investment  of  the 
capital  and  tho  surrender  of  tho  “  Gate  of  Victory.” 
Tho  only  place  where  the  Chinese  made  any  formidable 
stand  in  the  field  was  before  Tung-chow,  when  they 
added  to  their  stupidity  treachery,  and  to  their  treachery 
cruelty.  The  capture  of  Parkes  and  his  comrades  under 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  the  indignities  and  torture  to  which 


they  were  subjected,  will  long  be  remembered  as  acts  of 
peiffidious  barbarism,  and  to  this  day  the  ruined  walla 
of  Yuen-ming-yuen  bear  grim  testimony  to  the  detesta¬ 
tion  with  which  such  deeds  are  viewed  by  civilised 
nations. 

The  mo^st  important  military  point  of  interest  at  the 
time  illustrated  by  the  campaign  was  the  efficiency  of 
the  Armstrong  guns.  “I  am  very  anxious,”  wrote 
Sidney  Herbert  to  Sir  Hope  Grant,  “that  they  (the 
Armstrongs)  should  be  thoroughly  tested  in  service.  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  merits.”  The 
sequel  proved  that  this  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
In  tho  neighbourhood  of  Pehtang,  at  the  Taku  Forts* 
and  in  the  engagement  before  Tung-chow,  they  did 
excellent  service ;  and  though  now,  as  Captain  Knollys 
remarks,  breech-loaders  have  been  discarded  by  our 
artillery  in  favour  of  muzzle-loadei*s,  the  contrary  con¬ 
clusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  European  States  ;  and  a  recent  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  shows  that  amongst  our  own  artillerists 
a  current  is  again  setting  in  in  favour  of  breech-loaders. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  a  year  ago  consider¬ 
able  discussion  as  to  the  French  advance  on  and  conduct 
at  Yuen-ming-yuen  was  provoked  in  the  English  news¬ 
papers  by  the  evidence  of  Count  Palikao  before  the 
Commission  appointed  to  decide  the  claims  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  to* 
the  Chinese  collection  at  the  Tuileries.  The  points  iu 
dispute  were  whether  the  French  did  or  did  not  execute 
a  flank  march  on  to  Yuen-ming-yuen  unknown  to  the 
English  general,  and  whether  on  their  first  arrival  there 
they  did  not  give  the  palace  up  to  loot.  On  both  these 
matters  Captain  Knollys  gives  veiy  straightforward 
evidence.  With  reference  to  the  flank  march,  he  says : — 
“  Between  them  (the  French)  and  the  road  leading  to 
the  Summer  Palace  was  the  entire  British  force,  and  Sir 
Hope  Grant  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  this 
relative  position  would  be  maintained.  During  the 
march  the  French  dropped  a  little  behind,  crossed  our 
rear,  and  then  made  straight  for  Yuen-ming-yuen.”  On 
the  subject  of  the  looting  his  statements  are  equally 
plain  and  convincing,  and  indeed  few  have  had  the 
courage  to  maintain  the  contrary  opinion  except  Count 
Palikao. 

The  war  of  1860  was  the  most  interesting  of  our 
several  wars  with  China.  Not  only  was  it  full  of  the 
strange  anomalies  which  appear  to  be  inseparable  from 
our  relations,  whether  pacific  or  otherwise,  with  the 
Chinese,  but  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  our 
troops  operated  in  the  interior  of  tho  country ;  it  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  a  European  army  had  ever 
camped  outside  the  walls  of  Peking,  and  never  before 
had  the  gates  of  the  capital  been  surrendered  to  a  vic¬ 
torious  WesteiTi  foe.  Sir  Hope  Grant  and  Captain 
Knollys  have  therefore  much  to  tell,  and  in  the  volume 
before  us  they  have  told  their  story  in  a  plain  soldier¬ 
like  way.  On  many  accounts  the  book  is  interesting, 
and  in  presenting  us  with  Sidney  Herbert’s  Despatches 
they  have  laid  before  us  a  phase  of  the  war  which  has 
never  before  been  made  public. 


MISS  MARRYAT’S  OPEN  SESAME. 

O^rn  Sesame.  By  Florence  Marryat.  In  Three  Volumes. 

London :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1875. 

If  the  Anatomist  of  Melancholy  had  lived  in  these 
days,  instead  of  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  would  certainly  have  devoted  a  subsection 
to  “  Spiritualism  as  a  Cause  of  Melancholy,”  and  a 
whole  section  to  Fiction.  He  recommends  as  a  remedy 
or  palliative,  “  some  enticing  story — true  or  feigned.” 
“  Democritus  Junior  ”  redivivus  would  have  to  inveigh 
against  modem  addiction  to  mental  and  moral  poison  in 
three  volumes.  These  drags  would  not  be  easy  to 
classify,  nor  do  we  intend  to  attempt  tho  task.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  say  whether  ‘  Open  Sesame  * 
should  bo  placed  in  the  category  of  stimulants  or 
of  narcotics,  its  direct  and  immediate  effect  being 
irritating  and  depressing  in  a  superlative  degree.  With 
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the  iutention  of  illustrating  the  enervating,  maddening  her  last  and  worst  production  more  eflfectivoly  than  by 
influence  of  meddling  with  the  supernatural,  Mrs.  Ross  an  outline  of  the  plot.  The  Earl  of  Valence,  a  poor 
Church  has  furnished  us  with  a  striking  instance  of  the  peer,  devoted  to  **  personal  communication  with  spirits,** 
unwholesoraeness  of  “  vapid  novels,**  and  set  us  involun-  is  being  slowly  murdered  by  his  widowed  sister-in-law, 
tarily  thinking  of  Melancholy  and  the  venerable  Burton.  Mrs.  West,  “the  cat,**  whose  maternal  instincts  over- 
Notwitbstanding  the  ignominious  exposure  of  an  come  all  scruples.  His  health  is  already  impaired  by 
amateur  Mrs.  Guppy,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  his  devotion  to  spiritualism  when  this  feline  widow 
the  existence  of  spirits,  and  their  ability  to  manifest  comes  to  live  with  him,  ^ins  his  confidence,  encourages 
themselves,  is  vaguely  inculcated  throughout  the  story,  his  mania,  and  assists  him  in  his  seances.  In  the  cha- 
Necromancy  is  not  condemned  as  absolutely  silly,  but  racter  of  a  spirit  “  Isola  **  she  prophecies  that  he  will 
only  as  the  -exercise  of  unlawful  curiosity.  We  ai*e  die  at  noon  on  the  third  of  the  Febimary  after  the  story 


Mrs.  West,  the  cat,  whose  maternal  instincts  over- 
come  all  scruples.  His  health  is  already  impaired  by 
his  devotion  to  spiritualism  when  this  feline  widow 
comes  to  live  with  him,  ^^ins  his  confidence,  encourages 
his  mania,  and  assists  him  in  his  seances.  In  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  spirit  “  Isola  **  she  prophecies  that  he  will 
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taught  that  those  who  practise  occult  arts  are  liable  opens,  and  as  Agatha  West  she  keeps  this  cheerful  pros- 
both  to  imposture  by  embodied  rogues  and  also  to  de-  pect  continually  before  him. 

ception  by  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  disembodied  The  leading  lady,  Everil  West  Norman,  hit  orphan 
spirits.  As  regards  spiritualism  such  half-hearted  non-  cousin,  is  entitled  to  30,000Z.  a  year  if  she  marry  him ; 
sense  can  do  no  good  at  all.  It  is  idle  to  deprecate  the  while  if  she  decline  the  coronet  she  forfeits  the  fortune 


absurd  unhealthy  practices  of  superstitious  monomaniacs 
while  bolstering  up  credulity  by  the  recital  of  ridiculous 
tales  of  supernatural  appearances.  The  principal  male 
character — we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  say  hero — in 
‘  Open  Sesame,*  the  Earl  of  Valence,  sees  his  father  in 

^  •  •  y  1  •  1  a1  •  •  i*  I*  <« 


to  him.  She  scarcely  knows  her  cousin,  and  is  not 
aware  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the  fortune  until  a 
month  before  she  comes  of  age,  at  which  time  she  is 
fascinated  by  a  Captain  Staunton,  who,  however,  on 
hearing  about  the  fortune,  and  that  the  Earl  says  he 


his  dressing-gown  and  his  brother  in  uniform  directly  must  soon  die,  advises  Everil  to  marry  the  Earl,  add- 


after  their  respective  deaths.  A  Florentine  clairvoyante^ 
one  Bianca,  sees  his  dead  father,  describes  him  minutely, 
and  writes  a  letter  in  his  handwriting  to  the  son  who 
thenceforward  has  frequent  communications  w’ith  his 
deceased  sire.  After  tacitly  giving  a  voucher  for  all 


ing,  “  I  will  wait.’*  Whereupon  she  becomes  the  Coun¬ 
tess.  The  pair  marry  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  they  are  indifferent  to  each  other.  After  the  honey¬ 
moon,  “  the  cat  ’*  proceeds  with  her  tricks  as  usual,  and 
the  miserable  victim  gradually  sinks.  She  maliciously 


this  sickly  trash  it  is  small  amends  for  the  authoress  to  invites  Staunton  to  the  castle,  which  visit  leads  to  the 
represent  that  the  shadowy  wraith  “  Isola,**  who  foretells  Countess,  who  has  gradually  become  alive  to  the  fact 
the  hour  of  the  Earl’s  death — a  prophecy  which  nearly  that  the  Captain  is  a  contemptible  creature,  suddenly 
entails  its  own  fulfilment — is  his  sister-in-law  artfully  discovering  that  she  loves  her  husband.  She  gains  his 
disguised.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  very  re-  confidence  sufficiently  to  find  out  about  the  prediction, 
spectable  people  have  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  and  then  consults  the  doctor,  who  gives  the  prescription, 
they  have  been  subjected  to  visitations  from  the  dead,  “  Work  on  his  feelings.”  An  exhibition  of  jealousy  on 


or  received  mysterious  information  as  to  the  death  of 
relatives  or  friends.  For  instance.  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliffe, 
in  his  preposterous  article  on  “  Man  Trans- corporeal  ** 
{Contemporary  Revieu\  December  1874)  relates  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  connection  with  the  death  of  his  grand¬ 
mother,  which  supplies  him  with  a  “  reason  for  believing 
that  there  is  an  outer  sphere  of  intelligence.”  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  the  narrators  of  such  personal 


the  Earl’s  part  gives  her  a  cue.  In  her  wifely  devotion 
she  carries  on  a  sham  flirtation  with  the  Captain — who, 
however,  is  in  earnest — and  runs  away  with  him  early 
on  the  fatal  morning,  taking,  however,  her  guardian’s 
daughter  as  chaperone.  His  lordship  rouses  himself  to 
follow  her,  and  the  excitement  whiles  away  the  time  until 
the  hour  has  past.  “  The  cat  **  is  unmasked,  the 
Captain  humiliated,  the  Countess  forgiven,  the  cataleptic 


experiences  cross-examined  on  the  subject  by  Serjeant  cured,  and  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  noble  couple 
Ballantine.  Our  personal  conviction  is  that  pathological  enjoy  “  the  mysterious  affinity  of  soul  **  ever  afterwards, 
phenomena  would  fully  account  for  any  residuum  of  Such  prolongation  of  bliss  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
subjective  truth  there  might  be  in  such  narrations,  which  authoress*  theory,  but  that  is  a  trifle, 
did  not  admit  of  simple  common  sense  explanation.  How  uncharitable  the  world  has  hitherto  been  !  We 
Unearthly  sights  and  sounds  are  “  bom  not  of  believing  doubt  whether  anyone  ever  imngined  that  an  elopement 
mind  but  shattered  nerve.”  This  opinion  makes  us  very  could  be  engaged  in  from  unselfish  motives.  Let  us  for 
wroth  with  writers  who  pander  to  vulgar  taste,  or  air  the  future  mend  our  ways,  and  whenever  we  hear  of  a 
their  own  morbid  fancies  by  dabbling  in  ghosts  and  wife  going  off  with  an  admirer,  let  us  think  or  hope 
portents.  that  the  faithful  creature  is  sacrificing  everything  for 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  anyone  who  could  pen  the  pious  purpose  of  bracing  her  husband’s  nerves  or 
such  ineffable  rubbish  on  the  subject  of  love  as  Mrs.  ”  distracting  his  attention  from  himself.”  It  may  not 
Ross  Church  is  not  ashamed  to  publish,  should  be  a  sin-  always  bo  possible  to  dispose  of  the  lover  so  as  to  pre- 
cere  believer  in  the  possibility  of  apparitions.  We  are  vent  all  appearance  of  impropriety,  but  that  of  course 
told  “The  materialist  may  fix  the  dwelling-place  of  love  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail.  Husbands  must  expect  their 
in  the  blood,  the  physiologist  declare  that  it  emanates  tonics  and  alteratives  to  be  nasty  sometimes, 
from  the  brain,  but  the  lover  knows  that  it  is  every-  The  antidote  to  the  unhealthy  tone  of  the  book  is  its 
where.  .  .  .  The  rarest  love  of  all  is  when  heart  and  dreary  dulness.  The  theme  has  proved  too  much  for 
head  unite  to  fetter  us.  ...  It  is  a  brilliant  flame  that  the  talent  and  experience  of  the  writer,  and  even  the 
scorches  us  up  body  and  soul.  ...  It  is  all  life  Countess’s  escapade,  which  is  an  unintentional  joke  that 
crushed  into  one  wild  rush  of  feeling,  when  spirits  meet  would  be  the  making  of  a  burlesque,  fails  to  repay  us 
and  mix  and  suffer  ever  afterwards  for  having  attempted  for  wading  through  the  dismal  episodes  which  lead  up 
to  forestall  the  marriages  of  Heaven.”  The  chapter  to  it. 
whence  we  cull  these  flowers  of  sentiment  (vol.  i. 

chap,  vii.)  reads  like  a  translation  from  a  typical  French  THE  RACES  OF  MANKIND, 

novel.  Domestic  affection  is  sneered  at  for  the 

glorification  of  “  this  mysterious  affinity  of  soul,”  which  Tke  Races  of  Mankind:  beings  Popular  ^wription  of  the  Charw- 

cor  5,1^0  mT'^l  c v'li.,* 

consummated  is  soon  cut  short  again.  The  air  of  London  Parisf and  N.w  York :  Cassell.  P«tt«.  and  Gslpia. 
snam  refinement  and  the  distempered  .mysticism  which  ’  ,  ,  ,  .  ,. 

veil  the  immoral  tendencies  of  this  nauseous  pestilent  The  appearance  and  character  of  these  vo  uraes  me  me 
sentimentality,  make  it  dangerous.  To  hold  that  passion  ns  to  fear  that,  by  the  unavoidable  de  ay  a  as  o^ 


THE  RACES  OF  MANKIND. 


The  Races  of  Mankind:  being  a  Popular  Description  of  the  Charac- 
tpristics.  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Principal  Varieties  of  the 
Human  Family.  By  Robert  Brown,  M.A.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York :  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

The  appearance  and  character  of  these  volumes  incline 
i  to  fear  that,  by  the  unavoidable  delay  that  has  oc- 


of  the  purest  and  loftiest  vein,  the  “love  of  the  brain,  curred  in  our  notice  of  the  work,  we  tave  m  r  ere 
fhe  mind,  the  soul,”  cannot  last,  is  an  ignorant  insult  with  the  plans  and  interests  of  author  an  pu  is  ers. 
to  human  nature.  The  “  elective-affinity  ”  theory,  silly  It  is  obvious,  we  think,  from  the  tone  o  e  narm  lye 
and  mischievous  at  best,  is  worse  than  ever  in  Mrs.  Ross  and  the  style  of  the  woodcuts  with  w  |0  i  P**®  f 
Church’s  version.  illustrated,  that  these  volumes  were  intended  to  serve 

We  cannot  give  vent  to  our  righteous  indignation  at  as  a  seasonable  sop  to  the  Cerberus  representing  t  e 
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among  uncivilised  and  civilised  races  is,  in  truth  th 
key-note  to  all  the  variations  of  character,  conduct,’ and 
institutions  which  they  severally  present.  Nothin^ 
indeed,  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  influence  whi^ 
the  detei-mination  to  keep  women  in  subjection  may 
have  had  on  entire  tribes  than  the  case  of  the  American 
Indians,  known  as  “Flat-Heads,”  from  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  their  skulls.  The  people  who  exhibit  this 
abnormal  appearance  ascribe  its  prevalence  amoni? 
themselves  to  special  favour  from  their  divinities  and 
regard  it  as  a  tribal  characteristic  of  sanctity  and 
beauty,  while  to  craniologists  this  extraordinary  com¬ 
munal  configuration  remained  an  inexplicable  anomaly, 
until  the  mystery  was  solved,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Dr. 
Schmidt,  of  Essen.  Bent  upon  unriddling  this  cranio- 
ethnological  enigma,  this  accomplished  physiologist  went 
to  America  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  lands  of  the 
Flat-Heads,  where,  with  valiant  disregard  of  omens, 
sorcerers  and  evil  spirits,  he  disinterred  old  flattened 
skulls  from  burying-grounds,  and,  by  the  aid  of  presents 
and  conciliatory  acts,  secured  permission  to  examine  the 
speciality  on  living  subjects.  The  result  of  his  examina¬ 
tions  and  inquiries  was  the  conviction  that  the  pretended 
sacred  institution  of  flat-headedness  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  ingeniously-devised  process  for 
getting  as  much  hard  work  out  of  the  women 
as  possible,  and,  as  a  natural  and  highly  satisfactory 
sequence,  giving  as  much  leisure  as  possible  to  the  men 
for  idling.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  methods  of  counting 
time  common  to  all  savage  races,  the  Flat- Heads  are 
unable  to  indicate  the  period  at  which  their  tribe  as- 
sumed  this  distinctive  characteristic;  but,  according  to 
Dr.  Schmidt,  it  is  obvious  that  some  Solon  among  their 
forefathers — perliaps  at  no  very  remote  epoch — con¬ 
ceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  circumventing  nature,  which, 
by  giving  rounded  heads  to  newly-bom  children,  had 
prevented  their  being  tied  down  so  effectually  to  the 
backs  of  their  mothers  as  to  enable  the  latter  to  use  their 
limbs  freely  in  hoeing,  digging,  or  carrying  weights. 
We  all  know  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  spherical  body 
to  a  flat  surface,  and  we  can  therefore  fully  appreciate 
the  ingenuity  of  keeping  an  infant’s  head  immovable 
by  compressing  with  tight  ligatures  the  occipital  bone 
while  it  is  yet  soft,  and  thus  leaving  the  refractory  in¬ 
fantine  Round-Head  no  opportunity  of  exercising  its 
natural  powers  of  motion.  By  the  subsequent  applica¬ 
tion  of  two  pieces  of  wood  to  the  occipital  and  frontal 
surfaces,  the  head  gradually  acquires  the  flattened  ^d 
conical  form  assumed  to  be  a  personal  charm,  and  during 
the  process  the  papouses  are  carried  in  a  flat  wooden 
basket  between  the  shoulders  of  the  squaws,  ou  whom 
devolves  the  charge  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
household,  while  the  men  gamble,  drink,  dance,  or 
smoke.  Here  then  we  have,  according  to  Dr.  Schmidt, 
the  true  explanation  of  this  hideous  abnormality,  which, 
strangely  enough,  does  not  appear  to  impair  the  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  does 
not  interfere  with  the  performance  of  the  small  amount 
of  brainwork  required  of  American  Indians. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Brown’s  book,  we  would  observe  m 
conclusion  that  it  supplies  in  superabundance  details  of 
the  manner  in  which  savages  conduct  their  wooing  and 
their  wedding,  and  how  they  take  their  pleasu^s  m 
dances  and  carouses,  seasoned  by  w'arfare  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  horrors.  These  are,  no  doubt,  great 
attractions  to  some  readers,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
objecting  to  the  facetious  tone  in  which  the  author  treats 
of  ghastly  and  revolting  topics,  and  to  his  sallies  of 
merriment  at  the  greater  squeamishness  of  other  writers, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  cannibal¬ 
ism  of  one  savage  monarch,  or  the  drunken  vagaries  of 
another  uncivilised  potentate.  Those  who  take  delight 
in  ti*avellers’  tales,  and  are  not  paiiicular  as  to  their 
authentification,  will  no  doubt  find  ample  funds  of  in¬ 
terest  in  these  volumes,  which  would,  how’ever,  be  more 
correctly  designated  if  they  had  been  entitled  “Variety 
of  Savages  ”  rather  than  of  “  the  Human  Family.” 
think,  too,  that  a  more  systematic  arrangement  of  t^ 
subjects  would  have  added  to  rather  than  detracts 
from  the  merits  of  the  work,  which  can  scarcely  be  said 


appetite  of  Christmas-holiday  readers  for  highly-seasoned 
tales  of  everyday  life  amongst  savages,  whose  apparently 
unshackled  liberty  of  action  seems  the  very  perfection 
of  human  existence  to  the  schoolboy,  who  is  bound  in 
on  eveiy  side  by  rules  and  restrictions.  If  by  our  pro¬ 
tracted  neglect  we  have  failed  to  do  our  part  in  making 
Mr.  Brown’s  compilation  known  to  the  class  of  readers 
for  whom  it  was  evidently  designed,  we  hasten  to  make 
all  the  amends  in  our  power  by  declaring  that  we  think 
it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible,  within  the  same 
limits,  to  have  included  a  more  varied  bill  of  fare,  or  a 
larger  amount  of  piquant  tit-bits,  from  the  kitchen 
middens  of  savage  life. 

As  the  author  expressly  tells  us  that  he  re^rds  con¬ 
venience  in  the  mode  of  arranging  his  materials  above 
strictness  of  philological  or  anatemical  accuracy,  “for 
which  he  does  not  vouch,”  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
guilty  of  any  injustice  if,  while  we  admit  that  in  the 
composition  of  his  book  he  has  been  true  to  this  pre¬ 
ference  for  other  qualities  than  tliat  of  strict  accuracy, 
we  venture  to  characterise  the  contents  as  a  specially  free 
outpouring  of  traveller’s  gossip,  interpreted  by  the  most 
sensational  of  illustrations.  Many  of  the  latter  we  re¬ 
cognise  as  old  friends,  who  have,  if  we  mistake  not, 
done  duty  in  numerous  long-forgotten  books  of  travels 
and  adventures  of  various  kinds.  Some,  however, 
are  unmistakeably  newj  being,  as  we  are  informed,  first 
copies  of  original  photographs.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  seems  almost  a  supererogation  of  criticism 
to  object  to  them  ;  but  yet,  in  looking  at  these  pictures, 
we  cannot  avoid  harbouring  a  suspicion  that  they  have 
been  tampered  with,  and  manipulated  till  their  genuine 
character  has  been  washed  out.  Here,  instead  of  the  bond 
fide  hideous  savage,  true  to  his  own  rude  nature,  we  have 
ogling,  mincing,  and  attitudinising  figures,  who  have 
evidently  been  posed  for  eflect,  and  whose  ordinary  rude¬ 
ness  has  been  set  off  by  a  more  or  less  liberal  supply  of 
fringed  blankets  and  skins,  or  merely  by  a  more  or  less 
abundantly  applied  use  of  feathers,  shells,  and  beads. 
In  some  few  cases  the  portraits  have  been  conceived  on 
principles  of  Hellenic  or  Egyptian  esthetics,  and  we 
have  Red  Indian  squaws  nnd  Malay  women  as  lovely  as 
Helens  and  as  fresh  as  Hebes,  or  as  voluptuous  and 
grandiose  as  our  most  admired  modern  types  of  Oriental 
beauty.  These,  however,  are  the  exceptions,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  spite  of  all  the  adventitious  aids  of 
ornamentation  and  posing,  the  figures  in  Mr.  Brown’s 
book  exhibit  a  grotesque  diversity  of  hideousness,  which, 
while  it  ought  to  be  kept  from  the  sight  of  young  chil¬ 
dren  near  their  bedtime,  lest  it  should  give  them  the 
nightmare,  is  not  without  interest  to  older  and  less  ex¬ 
citable  observers,  who  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  repulsive 
ugliness  of  most  savage  races  a  proof  of  the  enormous 
gain  that  the  natural  man  has  derived  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  intellect,  and  the  subjugation  of  his  instincts 
to  the  requirements  of  civilisation. 

Besides  teaching  us  how  unfavourably  the  absence  of 
intelligence  in  a  race  affects  its  general  stock  of  national 
beauty,  these  pictures  of  savages  at  home  bring  promi¬ 
nently  before  us  the  fact  that  men  in  an  uncultured 
state  present  many  of  the  feebler  attributes  of  women, 
with  none  of  their  virtues ;  and  that  hence,  in  looking 
at  a  series  of  their  portraits,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide 
to  which  sex  they  respectively  belong.  When  an  un¬ 
doubted  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  it  is  usually  reached 
by  noting  that  the  most  ludicrous  and  abnormal  modes 
of  dressing  the  hair  and  adorning  the  face  are  monopo¬ 
lised  by  the  men,  w’ho  in  general  far  outrun  their 
countrywomen  in  absurdity  of  attire  and  decoration,  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  adaptability  between  the  ornaments 
employed  and  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Wo  question  whether  this  fact  might  not 
be  used  with  good  effect  by*  the  numerous  ladies  who  are 
now  fighting  so  manfully  for  the  further  emancipation 
of  womankind,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  made  to 
point  a  stinging  moral,  by  bringing  vividly  before  the 
masculine  understanding  the  contemptible  figure  which 
man  in  the  aggregate  cuts  when  he  is  revelling  in  the 
undisputed  indulgence  of  mastery  over  the  weaker  sex. 

The  difference  between  the  status  awarded  to  women 
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to  liave  either  proper  beginning  or  ending.  As  far  as  the  terms  he  uses  ?  Or  are  the  acts  of  a  Minbtrv  to  be  con- 
fhe  order  of  the  contents  is  concerned,  the  various  sec-  sidered  as  well  or  ill-timed  because  applauded  or  assMiled  by  a 
+inna  miffbt,  with  no  detriment  to  the  plan,  have  been  philosopher  whose  acqusintance  with  practical  politics  is  zeroP 
much  in  the  same  way  aa  one  cata  a  pack  of  “*?  “'’.“rvationa  of 

c»rds  it  being  apparently  quite  indifferent  to  the  author  ;  bat  “coS  ,r'h»v?ng^'beVl''&“ft 

whether  red  or  black  tornod  up,  and  whether  he  began  seeing  such  wretched  nonrenw  written  by  >.  111.0^0^00 

his  narrative  with  gossip  about  a  red  Indian  or  a  black  other  accounts  we  are  compelled  to  respect.  Mr.  Wallace’s 

Kaflar.  power  of  judging  between  truth  and  falsehttod,  between  natural 

-  and  artificial  phenomena,  must  be  very  small.  A  friend  of  his, 

\n?W  TIOOKS  AN'D  NEW  EDITIONS  occasion,  asked  lor  a  sunflower,  and  one  six  feet  high 

new  I5UDJV&  AJN  U  iNii.  V  JliU  .  having  a  large  mass  of  earth  about  its  roots. 

Andeiwn  Rev.  W.— Regeneration.  (Crow-n  8vo,  pp.  320.)  Hotider  and  Surely  there  Can  be  iio  mistake  nboiit  sucli  a  phenomenon  as 

Stoughton.  Ss.  6d.  this,  repeated  as  it  was  in  a  variety  of  ways,  other  flowers 

BaildoD,  n.  B.— Rosamund  :  a  Tragic  Drama.  (Svo,  pp.  85.)  Longmans.  6s.  making  their  appearance  ill  the  most  miraculous  fashion. 

Parrett,  T.  S.— An  Introduction  to  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  (Svo,  pp.  48.)  **  Delusion  it  Cannot  be,  for  the  flowers  are  real,  and  can  be 

Provost  and  Co.  24.  M.  preserved,  and  imposture,  under  the  conditions  described,  is 

Carlyle.  Thomas.^The  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  and  Essay  on  Portraits  of  John  even  less  Credible.”  We  hail  with  doHirht.  «S  a  Cliriositv 
“"^Knox.  (8y..pp.307.)  Chap, «ad  Hull.  7..  6d.  that  is  even  ill  the  slightest  degr’ee  incredible  to 

(Hodd,  Eda^.— The  Childhood  of  Rdjglons.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  288.)  H.  s.  King  Mr.  Wallsce  and  liis  spiritual  colleagues.  He  cannot  expect 

CrelithM.  Bar.  M.-Htetory  Primer  ot  Borne.  (i2mo,  pp.  luo.)  MaomUlen  *7  ^ientific  man  who  has  a  particle  of  tolf-respect  or  the 

^  ScoTk  V  .  FK  /  minutest  gram  of  appreciation  for  the  ridiculous  to  enter 

Gordon,  Lady  Duff.-Last  Letters  from  Egypt.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  346.)  Mac-  Soberly  and  dispassionately  into  a  criticism  of  such  remarkable 
miiian  and  Co.  94.  observations.  Many  might  and  do  bear  with  Mr.  Wallace’s 

Greenfell,  H.  R.— Banking  and  Currency.  (Svo,  pp.  64.)  Effingham  Wilson.  Is.  Spiritual  weaknesses  out  of  respect  for  him  in  his  capacity  of 
(jny^  w.  A.— T.  Walker's  Original.  Fifth  Edition.  (Svo,  pp.  404.)  R.  Renshaw.  naturalist;^  .but  it  would  be  difficult  to  picture  Professor 
’  lit-  Huxley  being  introduced  to  Mrs.  Guppy— she  is  too  much  even 

Hffleteand,  Kari.-Beitcn.  Vdiker.  und  Menschen.  Zweiter  Band,  wsisches  for  the  awful  solemnity  of  a  Tyndall  when  in  his  grandest 
und  Deutsches.  (C!rown  Svo,  pp.  463.)  Berlin :  R.  Oppenbeim.  mood  J  J  8  • 

Jennings  and  Lowe. — The  Psalms,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  (Crown  Svo, 

pp.  204.)  MacraUiao  and  Co.  64.  Boarditiff-out  and  Pauper  Schools.  Reprint  of  Reports. 

MaUeson.  Colonel  C.  B.— An  Htetorical  Sketch  of  the  Native  States  of  India.  Edited  by  M.  B.  Smedlev.  (H.  S.  King.) — Mrs.  Smedley  has 
(Svo,  pp.  395.)  Lon^ans.  154.  ^  ,  nr  /a  reprinting  with  vigofous  annotations 

^  ^  the  principal  reports  on  pauper  education  which  appeared  in 

Morris.  William.-Letters’ sent  Home  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  1873-4.  Nothing  could  have  brought  OUt 

(CYown  Svo,  pp.  477.)  F.  Warne  and  Co.  8s.  6d.  SO  Clearly  the  superior  thoroughness  of  the  examination  to 

Paget,  A.  H.-Shakespeare's  Plays :  an  Essay.  J.  Wilson.  I4.  which  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  and  her  coudjutors  submitted  the 

Poictiers,  A  Tale  of.  -  (Cr.  Svo,  pp.  67.)  Printed  by  Hutchings  and  Crowsby.  24.  working  of  the  Metropolitan  District  and  Separate  schools. 
Rathbone.— The  Political  Value  of  Art.  (Svo,  pp.  45.)  Liverpool :  Lee  and  Before  ^^Irs.  Senior  tooK  the  matter  in  hand,  the  chief  means 
Nightingale.  I4.  by  which  any  knowledge  could  be  obtained  regarding  the 

Bhnte,  Anna  CTlara.— Posthumous  Poems.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  29).  Chapman  and  results  of  pauper  education  consisted  of  letters  fnmi  pupils 

after  they  left  school,  and  the  lax  and  casual  inquiries  of 
ipender,  Mrs.— Jocelyn's  Mistake.  3  vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  314.  Od.  chaplains  and  guardians.  The  children  Were  encouraged  to 

rbompson,  Mary. — Robert  Forrester :  a  Novel.  1  vwi.  Longmans.  7s.  6d.  write  to  the  chaplain  and  tell  him  bow  they  had  succeeded  in 


new  books  and  new  editions. 

Anderson,  Rev.  W.— Regeneration.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  320.)  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  34.  Gd. 

BaildoD,  H.  B.— Rosamund  :  a  Tragic  Drama.  (Svo,  pp.  85.)  Longmans.  6s. 

Parrett,  T.  S.— An  Introduction  to  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  (Svo,  pp.  48.) 
Provost  and  Co.  2s.  6//. 

Carlyle.  Thomas,— The  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  and  Essay  on  Portraits  of  John 
Knox.  (Svo,  pp.  307.)  Chapman  and  Hull.  7s.  Gd. 

Clodd,  Edward.— The  Childhood  of  Rdiglons.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  288.)  H.  S.  King 
and  Co.  6s. 

Creighton,  Rev.  M.— History  Primer  of  Rome.  (12mo,  pp.  126.)  Macmillan 
and  Co.  l4. 

Ooidon,  Lady  Duff.— Last  Letters  from  Egypt.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  346.)  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  94. 

Greenfell,  H.  R.— Banking  and  Currency.  (Svo,  pp.  64.)  Effingham  Wilson.  Is. 
Goji  A.— T.  Walker's  Original.  Fifth  Edition.  (Svo,  pp.  404.)  R.  Renshaw. 

124.  6d. 

Hiflebrand,  Karl.— Beitcn,  Vdiker,  und  Menschen.  Zweiter  Band.  Whlaches 
und  Deutsches.  (C!rown  Svo,  pp.  463.)  Berlin  :  R.  Oppenbeim.  j 

Jennings  and  Lowe. — The  Psalms,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  204.)  Macmillaa  and  Co.  6s. 

MaUeson,  Colonel  C.  B. — An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Native  States  of  India. 
(8vo,  pp.  395.)  Longmans.  154. 

MUl,  John  Stuart.— Dissertations  and  Discussions.  Vol.  FV.  (Svo,  pp.  800.) 
Longmans.  IO4.  6<f. 

Morris.  William.— Letters  sent  Home  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
(CYown  Svo,  pp.  477.)  F.  Warne  and  Co.  84.  Gd. 

Paget,  A.  H.— Shakespeare’s  Plays  :  an  Essay.  J.  Wilson.  I4. 

Poictiers,  A  Tale  of.  -  (Cr.  Svo,  pp.  67.)  Printed  by  Hutchings  and  Crowsby.  2s. 

Rathbone.— The  Political  Value  of  Art.  (Svo,  pp.  45.)  Liverpool :  Lee  and 
Nightingale.  I4. 

Shute,  Anna  CTlara.— Posthumous  Poems.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  29).  Chapman  and 
UaU.  84. 

Spender,  Mrs.— Jocelyn’s  Mistake.  3  vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  314.  Gd. 
Thompson,  Mary. — Robert  Forrester :  a  Novel.  1  vwl.  Longmans.  7s.  Gd. 

Veritas. — The  Statements  in  the  Claim  of  Right.  Are  Tliey  True  ?  (Svo,  pp.  52.) 
Glasgow :  J.  Maclehose. 

Vogel,  Dr.  Hermann. — Chemistry  of  Light  and  Photography.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  288.)  H.  8.  King  and  Co.  6s. 

Watson,  James. — True  Story  of  the  Loas  of  the  “  Captain."  (Svo,  pp.  64.) 

E.  Stanford.  24.  Gd. 

Watts,  CTinrles. — Secnlnrism  in  its  Various  Relations.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  56.) 

'  C.  Watts.  6d. 

Waddell,  P,  Hately. — Osslon  and  the  Clyde.  (Imp.  Svo,  pp.  360.)  Glasgow  : 

J.  Maclehose. 

Weppner,  Margaretha.— I’he  North  Star  and  the  Southern  Cross.  2  vols.  (Crown 
Svo,  pp.  476,  487.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  244. 


w  '  ZJ  c*  sL  r  4  <.r  ♦  I  »  /«  searching?  and  strenuous  investigation.  She  obtained  from  the 

’  authorities  the  names  of  COT  girla  who  had  left  the  ecUoola 

Writs,  Chnries.— SecalArinn  tn  Ite  Various  Relations,  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  60.)  and  1872,  and  with  the  help  of  ^  Other  benevolent 

'  C.  Watts.  6d.  ladies  tracked  as  many  as  possible  to  the  situations  they  had 

Waddell,  P.  Hately.— Oasian  and  the  Clyde.  (Imp. Svo, pp. .360.)  Glasgow:  obtained,  and  questioned  their  mistresses  OS  to  their  behaviour 
J.  Maclehose.  and  qualifications  for  domestic  service.  A  manifest  drawback 

Weppner,  Margaretha.-l’he  North  Star  and  the  Southern  Cross.  2  vols.  (Crown  to  the  trustworthiness  of  SUch  an  inquiry  is  that  hard-to-please 
Svo,  pp.  476,  487.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  244.  mistresses  would  speak  woiae  of  the  girls  than  they  deserved. 

-  But  of  this  Mrs.  Senior  and  her  helpers  were  fully  conscious, 

MINOR  NOTICES  deliberately  u?ed  all  their  tact  to  discover  whether  their 

informants  were  reliable.  The  results  of  this  unique  and 
We  have  received  a  volume  of  poetry,  ‘  Les  Champs  et  la  valuable  investigation  are  given  in  Mrs.  Senior’s  report;  and 
Mer,’  by  M.  Jules  Breton  (Alphonse  Lemerre,  Paris),  which  without  entering  into  the  statistics  we  may  say  in  general 

Tirs  II  1- _ ? _ _ A  wk  A  nr  A  ^Ka^  4Ka  aI aa1_ \.  •  .1  . 


will  take  by  surprise  those  who  are  not  aware  that  the 
eminent  French  painter  wields  tlie  pen  as  well  as  the  brush. 
M.  Jules  Breton  is  not  the  only  French  artist  who  contributes 
to  literature ;  M.  Fermentin,  the  oriental  landscape  painter, 
writes  novels  which  deserve  to  be  better  known  than  they  are. 
The  late  lamented  Corot  was  a  charming  writer,  and  so  was 
poor  Henri  Regnault.  M.  Breton  now  follows  these  gifted 
men  with  a  series  of  poems  that  may  be  taken  as  a  counter¬ 
part  of  his  style  of  painting ;  he  sings  the  poetry  of  the  fields 
and  the  majesty  of  the  waves.  Much  as  we  respect  the  artist 


that  they  are  such  as  to  show  grave  defects  in  the  present 
system  of  educating  pauper  children  in  monster  schools,  ancl 
to  raise  most  imperiously  the  question  whether  any 
better  system  cannot  be  devised.  Mrs.  Senior  reports  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  girls  were  physically  and 
morally  bad ;  below  middling  height,  inapt  tu  learn,  listless, 
irritable — with  all  the  signs  of  a  depressing  and  deteriorating 
training.  Further,  since  it  might  be  said  ^at  bad  as  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Distiict  schools  are,  they  are  better  than  the  old 
workhouse  schools,  and  are  as  good  u  system  as  is  practicable. 


when  he  bolds  a  brush,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  poet  fails  Mrs.  Senior  has  examined  the  results  ol  the  boarding-out  sys- 
to  render  his  feelings,  and  that  we  must  prefer  his  landscapes  tern  in  the  ’  few  places  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  aud  England, 
^  those  daintily  printed  and  published  by  M.  where  it  has  been  tried,  and  has  found  the  results  ot  that 


Alphonse  Lemerre,  The  author  is  earnest  and  poetical  to  a  ay^tem  to  be  as  satisfactory  a**  the  results  of  the  other  were 
degree ;  but  power  of  expression  altogether  fails  him,  and  the  reverse.  Several  of  the  inspectors,  also,  whose  reports 
his  rhythm  as  well  as  bis  rhymes  is  oi^ten,  to  say  the  least,  Mrs.  Smedley  has  reprinted,  speak  in  favour  of  boarding- 
curious.  Let  M.  Breton  return  to  his  premieres  amours,  and  out.  Mrs.  Senior  does  not  see  her  way  to  recommending  this 
pve  us,  in  preference  to  bad  verses,  some  of  those  dreamy  ayatetn  universally,  but  she  strongW  urges  that  it  should  be 
^nes  of  harvest  in  the  depiction  of  which  he  is  a  master,  employed  for  orphan  children.  These,  she  argues,  are  not 
There  is  no  harm  in  rhyming,  but  we  do  not  exactly  see  of  only  not  elevated  by  the  education  they  receive  at  District 
^hat  use  it  is  to  M.  Breton  or  to  anyone  else.  schools,  but  are  positively  contaminated  by  the  stream  of 

.  Miracle,  and  SpirituaU^,.  Three  Eeeav,.  By  Zr 


but  M;:  U  beirer  fitrerth:,;  wen  uyted  of  .he  best  iufur,u.tioa  on 

*Dy  other  man  to  judge  of  the  phenomena  brought  about  the  su  jec  a  pres  n  c  es  e. 

hy  mediums.  Is  the  Evolution  Philosophy  more  or  less  T/te  Chinese  Classics.  Translated  by  Dr.  James  Legge. 
true  because  of  the  adhesion  to  it,  or  the  dissent  from  it,  of  a  Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius.  (Triibner  and 
classical  Prime  Minister  who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  Co.) — This  account  of  the  second  of  the  two  great  sages  of 
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Clima  is  a  carefully  revised  repriut  from  Dr.  Legge’s  larger 
work,  with  the  orij^inal  texi^mitted.  Dr.  Legge  has  rendered 
a  valuable  service  in  making  accessible  to  English  readers  the 
ethical  systems  of  the  Chinese,  the  contribution  made  by 
them  to  the  philosophy  of  life  during  the  live  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  when,  all  the  world  over,  abstract 
intellects  were  busy  in  elaborating  rules  of  conduct,  and  when 
all  the  systems  that  now  nominally  regulate  morality  had 
their  birth.  Mencius — the  latinised  form  of  Many-tsze — 
though  not  a  great  originator,  was  a  man  of  extreme  learning 
and  impressive  personal  character,  and  made  his  mark  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  on  his  age  that  he  is  now  all  but  universally  ranked 
with  Confucius.  Dr.  Legge  lays  great  stress  on  the  coincidence 
between  Mencius’s  notions  of  disinterested  atl’ection  and  those 
of  Bishop  Butler.  Butler  was  not  exactly  the  first  of  ethical 
philosophers  to  argue  that  men  sometimes  act  from  purely 
disinterested  motives ;  but  it  is  a  strange  fact,  to  be  accounted 
for  partly  by  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy,  partly  by  the 
prominence  given  by  the  Church  to  the  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  of  a  future  life  as  the  sanctions  of  morality,  that  the 
existence  of  disinterested  feeling  should  have  received  so  little 
attention  in  the  reasoned  systems  of  Christian  pliilosophers. 
Mencius’, used  in  favour  of  our  wholly  unselfish  principles  of 
action  very  much  the  same  arguments  that  are  now  used  by 
the  school  which  is  vaguely  indicated  in  our  day  as  that  of 
John  Stuart  Mill.  But  Mencius  also  held  a  doctrine  which 
has  fallen  very  much  into  neglect  in  modern  times.  He  op¬ 
posed  himself  no  less  to  the  teachings  of  Mih  Teib,  the 
apostle  of  universal  love,  than  to  Yang  Choo,  a  pessimist, 
whose  views  lay  somewhere  between  Jeremiah  and  Solomon. 
‘‘  To  love  all  equallj^,”  argued  Mencius,  does  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  peculiar  aflection  due  to  a  father.  To  acknowledge 
neither  king  nor  father  is  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  beast.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  prominence  given  to  family  affection  by  Mencius  may 
have  been  due  partly  to  the  remarkable  character  of  his 
mother,  who  is  a  very  famous  personage  in  Chinese  legend, 
and  to  whose  wise  example  and  instruction  the  philosopher  is 
reported  to  have  owed  much.  Tradition  has  preserved  many 
anecdotes  of  this  estimable  lady.  The  following  shows  a  re¬ 
gard  for  veracity  that  ought  to  satisfy  Mr.  Carlyle  himself : — 

Han  Ying  relates  another  story  of  this  period.  Near  their  house 
was  a  pig-buicher’x.  One  diiy  Mencius  asked  his  mother  wliat  they 
were  killing  the  pigs  for,  and  was  told  that  it  was  to  feed  him. 
Her  conscience  immediately  reproved  her  for  the  answer.  She  said 
to  herself,  “  While  I  was  carrying  this  boy  in  my  womb,  I  would 
not  sit  down  if  the  mait  was  not  placed  square,  and  1  ate  no  meat 
which  was  not  cut  properly;  so  1  taught  h-m  when  he  was  yet 
unborn.  And  now  when  his  intelligence  is  opjning,  I  am  deceiving 
him;  this  is  to  teach  him  untruthfulness!”  With  this  she  went 
and  bought  a  piece  of  pork  in  order  to  make  good  her  words. 

Her  illustrious  son,  however,  was  not  always  so  scrupulous. 
He  considered  that  there  were  circumstances  which  justified  a 

white  lie,”  at  least  for  himself.  Mencius  did  not  hold  aloof 
from  practical  life,  but  ns  Confucius  had  held  that  if  he  were 
entrusted  with  the  government  he  would  make  the  people 
perfect  in  three  years.  Mencius  believed  that  he  could  accom¬ 
plish  this  work  in  half  the  time.  He  received  an  invitation 
to  visit  King  Seuen,  of  T’se,  and  went  in  hopes  of  being 
allowed  to  act  as  absolute  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  But 
difficulties  arose.  In  his  character  as  a  minister  sent  from 
Heaven,  Mencius  exacted  a  respect  which  King  Seuen  was  not 
willing  to  pay ;  and  in  standing  up  for  the  dignity  of  his 
mission  he  resorted  to  devices  which  would  not  have  met  with 
the  approbation  of  his  precise  mother. 

One  day  Mencius  was  preparing  to  go  to  Court  of  his  own  free 
will,  when  a  messenger  arrivad  from  the  king,  saying  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  come  and  see  him,  but  was  prevented  by  a  cold,  and 
asking  whether  Mencius  would  not  appear  at  the  audience  next 
morning.  Mencius  saw  that  this  was  a  device  on  the  part  of  the 
king  to  avoid  stooping  to  visit  him,  and  though  he  had  been  about 
to  ^  to  Court,  he  replied  at  once  that  he  was  unwell.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  meet  the  king’s  falsehood  with  one  of  liis  own. 

Mencius  s  connection  with  the  Court  of  T’se  was  not  long 
in  terminating.  Altogether  he  spent  twenty-four  years  in 
futile  endeavours  to  get  an  opportunity  of  trying  his  hand  at 
government.  At  last,  abandoning  all  hope,  he  retired  into  a 
select  circle  of  disciples,  among  whom  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  lecturing,  and  died  at  the  mature  age  of  84. 

New  Paganwn:  a  Satire.  By  Dry  den  Minor.  (W.  Ridg- 
way.)— -The  original  Dryden  used  the  weapons  of  satire  with 
such  force  and  certainty  of  aim  that  the  subjects  of  his  attack, 
not  content  with  literary  reprisals,  were  moved  to  hire  ruffians 
to  cudgel  him;  but  we  do  not  imagine  that  “  Dryden  Minor  ” 
need  have  any  apprehensions  of  the  fate  of  his  prototype. 
Bismarck,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Dean  Stanley,  and  the  ghost  of 
Luther  will  probably  leave  his  domestic  peace  undisturbed. 
Aet  ‘‘•Drydeu  Minor”  is  very  vehement,  loud,  and  savage  in 
the  same  cause  in  which  Dryden  employed  his  splendid 
powers,  and  does  bis  best  to  emulate  his  model  by  using  a 


plainness  of  language  not  common  in  modem  literature.  For 
example,  he  uses  at  least  three  times  a  word  which  rhymes 
wiih  gore  and  store,  and  which  is  sometimes  applied  by  zealous 
Protestants  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  which  “  Dryden 
Minor  ”  chooses  to  retort  upon  the  heretic.  The  following  is 
a  specimen  of  his  verse  ; — 

Herosiarchs  that  ere  thine  advent  came, 

From  VVycliffe  of  equivocating  fame. 

To  Photius,  Arius,  and  each  other  name, 

That  blisters  on  the  Church’s  roll  of  shame, 

Witniii  their  seat  and  range  bad  laurels  won. 

High  service  to  the  Church’s  foes  had  done. 

The  One  Fold  skittered,  never  quite  in  vain, 

And  where  they  broke  not,  always  left  a  stain. 

But  thou,  Great  Chief,  how  hymn  thy  various  might 
Save  Cassell  publish  or  D’Aubign^  write  ? 

So  prompt  to  lie,  to  pour  the  brazen  tale. 

With  cheek  unblushing,  eye  that  could  not  quail. 

And  tongue  as  glib  with  foulest  filth  to  rail. 

How  should  the  monkish  scapulars  find  way 
That  steaming  flood  of  ribaldry  to  stay? 

Thy  legacies  of  discord  still  prevail. 

Most  potent  pest  of  Christendom,  jdl  hail ! 

The  Protestant  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  mon¬ 
ster  of  iniquity  was  Martin  Luther.  “  Dryden  Minor  ”  must 
be  either  a  Ritualist — perhaps  the  chief  leader  writer  of  the 
Church  Herald— or  an  Evangelical  Churchman  who  wishes  to 
bring  the  Catholic  Church  into  disgrace.  If  Mr.  Newdegate 
had  any  turn  for  irony,  suspicion  might  ascribe  the  authoi^ip 
to  him. 


MUSIC. 

“  LOHENGRIN.” 

The  success  of  Wagner’s  great  dramatic  work  at  Covent 
Garden  is  all  but  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  music  in  this 
country.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  speculators 
in  operatic  tickets  that  “  Lohengrin  ”  is  “  the  grandest  opera 
there  has  been  for  years ;  why,  sir,  the  whole  house  was  sold 
out,  and  tickets  were  at  an  enormous  premium.”  This  is 
evidence  above  suspicion  ;  evidence,  moreover,  founded  not  on 
the  wild  theories  ot  art-enthusiasts,  but  on  that  most  indubit¬ 
able  expression  of  human  interests  and  considerations — cash. 
Believers  in  the  future,  and  particularly  ourselves,  who  have 
been  predicting  for  years  the  ultimate  success  of  Wagner’s  music, 
and  especially  of  •*  Lohengrin  ”  (an  all  but  single  voice  in  the 
wilderness  of  musical  criticism)  might  find  an  excuse  for  a 
moderate  amount  of  exultation  at  this  result ;  but  our  pride  is 
not  unqualified,  our  joy  not  free  from  latent  apprehension. 
What  we  fear,  and  why  we  fear  it,  wo  shall  have  to  state 
presently.  First,  we  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  work 
Itself,  which  at  present  wholly  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
English  musical  world. 

“  Lohengrin  ”  is  the  fourth  of  Wagner’s  acknowledge 
works  ;  it  was  finished  in  March,  1848,  and  first  performed  in 
1860  at  Weimar,  under  the  direction  of  P  ranz  Liszt.  Follow¬ 
ing  after  “Tannhau.<»er,”  and  preceding  “Tristan  and  Iseult, 
it  marks  the  stage  of  transition  from  the  composer’s  earlie^ 
or  operatic,  style  to  that  purer  mode  of  expression  which 
may  best  be  described  as  poetic  music.  We  (^casionaUy 
meet  in  “  Lohengrin  ”  with  forms  belonging  essentially  to  the 
opera  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  even  these  appear  transfused 
with  the  light  of  true  dramatic  instinct.  The  close  ot  the 
first  act,  for  instance,  is  essentially  conceived  like  an  orthodox 
finale,  but  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  fail  to  produce  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  even  on  the  admirers  of  Wagner’s  most  advance 
imaginings.  The  innovations,  on  the  other  hand,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  forms  of  music,  abso¬ 
lutely  speaking,  do  not  appear  in  the  present  work  with  that 
uncompromising  boldness  which  to  an  audience  used  to  the 
ordinary  operatic  mode  of  utterance  could  not  but  appear 
startling.  For  these  reasons  “  Lohengrin  ”  seems  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  adapted  to  act  as  a  first  means  of  introduction  of 
Wagner’s  music  to  foreign  countries;  and  we  observe  without 
surprise  that  the  applause  which  met  the  Kuight  of  the 
Swan  in  Italy  has  rot  been  wanting  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  story  of  “  Lohengrin,”  originally  founded  on  local  ti^ 
ditions  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  is  in  Wagner’s  version  conabined 
with  the  mystic  legend  of  the  San  Grail  and  the  spiritum 
order  of  knights  guarding  the  holy  vessel.  Lohengrin,  the 
son  of  Percival,  King  of  the  Grail,  leaves  his  blissful  al^e  4o 
save  Elsa,  Princess  of  Brabant,  from  a  false  accusation  of 
having  killed  her  brother.  The  love  of  Elsa  and  her  deliverer 
forms  the  main  subject  of  the  drama,  the  tragic  koy-note 
being  touched  when  Elsa,  despite  her  promise  of  ^  * 
faith,  asks  to  know  the  name  of  the  mystical  knight,  and  the 
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land  whence  he  cAme  to  her  rescue.  This  crAving  of  EIsa  to 
pierce  the  mystery  which  seems  to  shroud  her  lover  from  the 
wsrm  clasp  of  her  hand  is  a  touch  of  intense  psychological 
truth  and  of  deepest  human  pathos.  The  natural  and  super¬ 
natural  elements  of  the  action  are  blended  in  Wagner’s  music 
in  a  manner  which  baffles  description,  dramatic  consistency 
being  sustained  by  what  on  previous  occasions  we  have 
described  as  **  leading-motives or  melodies — melodies,  that 
is,  which  represent  the  chief  characters  and  ideas  of  the 
piece,  and  are  introduced  in  manifold  variations  wherever 
these  ideas  or  characters  come  into  prominent  action.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  enter  upon  the  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  a  woriGr,  considerable  sections  of  which 
we  have  repeatedly  mentioned  before  on  the  occasion 
of  their  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  late  Wagner 
Society.  What  we  wish  to  do,  and  what  our  readers  will 
naturally  expect  from  us,  is  to  examine  the  question  whether 
the  performance  of  Lohengrin  ”  at  Covent  Garden  may  be 
fairly  said  to  represent  the  composer’s  intentions.  This  ques¬ 
tion,  we  regret  to  say,  we  must  emphatically  deny  for  the 
present  We  are  not  speaking  of  minor  deficiencies  of  taste, 
or  of  the  absence  of  intellectual  mtancei  such  as  only  a  full 
^mpathetic  entering  into  the  composer’s  ideas  could  suggest 
These  it  would  be  unjust  to  expect  from  an  Italian  conductor 
and  Italian  singers  who  have  to  deal  with  music  so  different 
from  that  of  the  composers  of  their  own  school.  On  going  to 
Covent  Garden  we  expected,  and  should  have  been  perfectly 
satisfied  with,  a  correct  and  tolerably  intelligent  rendering  of 
the  music.  This  expectation  was  to  be  disappointed.  Owing 
to  insufficient  rehearsing  or  to  the  more  than  common  difficulties 
of  the  music,  the  chorus  was  totally  unequal  to  its  task.  Signor 
Vianesi’s  energy  in  beating  time,  manifested  both  visibly  and 
audibly,  was  unable  to  produce  anything  like  harmony,  and 
we  do  not  recollect  ever  having  heard  the  chorus  of  a  large 
theatre  sing  out  of  tune  in  so  persistent  a  manner  as  that  of 
the  Koyal  Italian  Opera  on  this  occasion.  The  wonderful 
choral  pieces  with  which  Lohengrin  ”  abounds,  more  than 
any  other  of  Wagner’s  operas,  were,  in  consequence,  utterly 
deprived  of  their  efifect.  The  large  maembie  in  the  second 
act,  subsequent  to  Telramund’s  reappearance,  was  a  chaos  of 
cacophony,  through  the  confusion  of  which  one  occasionally 
heard  a  lonely  soprano  or  *tenor  threading  its  weary  way  in  a 
pliuntive  manner.  In  that  marvellous  choral  effusion  following 
Lohengrin’s  “  Elsa,  io  t’amo  ’’  we  were  treated  to  a  C  sharp 
major  chord,  of  which  the  intended  third,  intoned  by  the  tenor, 
wavered  between  E  natural  and  E  flat.  Those  of  the  audience 
who  have  heard  this  opera  even  at  a  second  or  third-rate  theatre 
00  the  Continent  cannot  but  call  our  censure  just ;  those  who 
have  not  must  have  conceived  a  strange  notion  of  Wagner's 
harmonious  capability.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  sign  of 
disapprobation  after  the  outrages  just  alluded  to;  even 
attempts  at  applause  were  not  wanting,  elicited  most  likely 
by  the  exquisite  dresses  and  scenery.  Tbere  lies  the  rub.  As 
long  as  the  audience  lavish  indiscriminate  applause  on  what  is 
good,  and  what  is  worse  than  bad,  we  cannot  see  any  real  gain 
accruing  to  the  progress  of  music  from  the  success  of  “  Lohen¬ 
grin.”  ^  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Wagner’s  operas  require 
for  their  full  success  an  unparalleled  gorgeousness  of  scenic 
splendour.  Mr.  Gye  has  acted  upon  this  principle,  and  the 
miae  en  acine  of  the  opera  is  indeed  magnificent.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  Wagner  never  allows  scenic  beauty  to  become  in 
it^lf  an  independent  aim — it  always  is  held  subservient  to  the 
higher  purpose  of  dramatic  impressions.  In  the  present  in- 
stwce  much  of  the  expense  lavished  on  tailor  and  scene- 
painter  might  have  to  greater  advantage  been  employed  in 
securing  a  more  efficient  chorus — a  chorus  that  would,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  have  realised  the  difference  between  a  jingling 
tune  by  Bellini  or  Donizetti  and  Wagner’s  powerful  polyphony. 
Signor  Nicolini’s  impersonation  of  Lohengrin  was  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  impaired  by  a  strong  flavour  of  modem  Italian  opera. 
The  heroic  character  of  the  part  was  not  sufficiently  insisted 
upon,  and  his  cantilena  laboured  under  an  excess  of  portamento. 
Sonae  lyrical  eflPects,  however,  were  rendered  to  great  satis¬ 
faction  ;  the  above-mentioned  passionate  exclamation,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  which  Lohengrin  for  the  first  time  issues  from  his 
mysterious  chiaroscuro  into  the  full  light  of  human  emotion, 
was  given  with  great  effect.  Mdlle.  Albani  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  Elsas  we  have  seen — her  acting  is  graceful  and  natural, 
her  voice  rich  and  supple.  Her  rendering  of  the  beautiful 
melody,  “Aurette,  a  cui  si  spesso,”  was  thoroughly  artistic 
owin^  to  the  absence  of  art,  and  equal  praise  is  due  to  her 
I^rt  in  the  duets  with  Ortrud  in  the  second  and  Lohengrin  in 
the  final  act.  What  we  missed  in  her  was  the  self-surrendor- 
mg  ecstasy  with  which  Elsa  receives  and  clings  to  the  hero 
uream.  Great  praise  is  also  due  to  M.  Maurel 
and  Mdlle.  d’Angeri,  who  went  through  their  difficult 
wd  by  no  means  grateful  parts  of  Telramund  and 
Drtrud  with  courage  and  perseverance,  Herr  Seidemann  as 
■King  Henry  the  Fowler,  was  fair,  but  not  remarkable.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  his  part  is  exceedingly  trying  to 


the  voice.  Signor  Capponi,  the  herald,  had  thoroughly 
entered  into  the  “  official  ’  spirit  of  his  part ;  he  was  red- 
tapeism  translated  into  music  of  the  future.  It  evidently  had 
not  occurred  to  him  that  the  part,  as  intended  bv  Wagner,  is 
full  of  the  finest  vocal  effects.  A  similar  remark  applies  in  a 
modified  sense  to  Signor  Vianesi’s  conducting.  He  plods  on 
steadily,  observing  the  broad  differences  between  forte  and 
piano,  but  regardless  of  the  intervening  gradations  and  of  that 
latent  rythmical  life,  which,  rising  and  falling  in  harmonious 
waves,  pervades  and  gives  life  to  Wagner’s  melody.  We  con¬ 
clude  our  remarks  with  a  word  of  advice  to  Mr.  Gye.  If  he 
d<^s  not  reorganise,  or  at  least  thoroughly  train,  his  chorus  he 
will  find  to  his  cost  how  soon  the  attraction  of  scenic  splendour 
is  exhausted.  Even  the  dramatic  force  and  beauty  of  Wagner’s 
great  work,  which  at  present  hold  the  public  spellbound,  will 
not  permanently  prevent  it  from  seeing  the  inadequacies  of  the 
performance  in  their  glaring  light.  Mr.  Gye  ought  to 
remember  that  his  rival  impreaaario  will  soon  come  forward 
with  a  second  “  Loheng^n,”  and  that  Sir  Michael  Costa  is  not 
a  man  to  be  frightened  at  contrapuntal  iotricacies  or  en¬ 
harmonic  modulations.  F.  Hubffeb. 


DEAMA. 


MR.  BTBON’s  new  plat. 

Unless  our  judgment  WAS  misled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  which  witnessed  the  production  of  Mr.  Byron’s  last 
play  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  Weak  Woman  ”  is  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  he  has  written  since  the  **  Prompter’s  Box.’’  The  plot 
is  slighter,  the  incidents  more  farcical,  and  the  characters 
more  fanciful ;  but  the  interest  is  not  less  continuous,  and  the 
laughter  not  less  zealous  and  profound.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  sympathy  which  exists  at  the 
** Strand”  between  the  audience  and  the  stage  is  not  favourable 
to  severe  criticism.  The  playgoers  there  are  evidently  willing 
to  be  amused,  and  have  perhict  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  entertainment  before  it  begins ;  and  this  genial  confidence 
is  apt  to  be  contagious.  When  the  brass  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  have  given  their  last  blare,  and  the  footlights  are 
put  up,  the  hush  in  the  house,  and  the  looking  at  playbills,  and 
the  settling  comfortably  into  places  are  conducted  with  such 
an  air  that  the  critic  is  made  palpably  conscious  of  a  body  of 
pleased  anticipation  in  the  house  against  which  it  is  vain  in 
the  interests  of  unpreoccupied  and  impartial  criticism  to 
struggle.  So  happy  is  the  Strand  audience  that  they  cheer 
the  very  furniture,  and  before  they  will  allow  the  play  to 
proceed  insist  upon  having  the  scenic  artist  on  the  stage  to 
receive  a  hearty  assurance  that  they  are  satisfied  with  his 
labours.  And  once  the  play  has  begun,  before  ten  sentences 
have  been  pronounced,  its  success  is  assured. 

The  plot  of  the  piece,  as  we  have  said,  is  slight  All  the 
action,  which  rather  frisks  and  gambols  with  probability  than 
is  positively  and  directly  probable,  arises  out  of  an  eccentric  will. 
A  crusty  old  bachelor  uncle  has  died,  disinheriting  and  refusing 
to  forgive  a  fickle  and  roaming  nephew,  and  leaving  his  money 
to  one  of  two  nieces,  under  very  trying  conditions.  Those 
conditions  are  that  it  shall  be  kept  secret  from  the  world  which 
of  the  two  sisters  has  the  money,  and  that  neither  of  them 
shall  be  allowed  to  marry  until  the  other  has  also  b^n 
successful  in  engaging  a  husband.  The  result  is  an  inundation 
of  fortune-hunters,  who  are  sadly  perplexed  on  which  of  the 
two  girls  to  place  their  affections,  and  who  keep  a  close  and 
eager  watch  with  a  view  to  discovering  which  shows  most 
signs  of  being  the  heiress,  endeavouring  all  the  time  not  to 
commit  themselves  definitely  to  either.  Out  of  the  vast  crowd 
of  suitors  whom  the  dramatist  indicates  as  prowling  round 
this  great  but  uncertain  prize,  he  selects  two  whom  he  takes 
out  of  the  background  and  puts  bodily  on  the  stage.  In  the 
first  scene  we  thought  we  were  to  be  favoured  with  Mr.  Boron’s 
idea  of  a  fortune-hunting  curate.  When  the  curtain  nses,  a 
young  countiT  gentleman  is  seen  soliloquising  on  a  game  of 
croquet  which  he  sees  going  on  behind  the  scenes.  A  curate 
is  taking  part  in  the  game,  and  the  young  gentleman  reflects 
that  it  is  a  game  much  affected  by  curates,  because  the  element 
of  chance  that  enters  into  it  gives  them  the  idea  that  it  is  fwt, 
and  that  they  are  going  it.  Presently  we  hear  a  rap  behind 
the  scenes,  and  are  informed  that  the  noise  is  caused  by  a 
croquet  ball  which  has  been  impelled  with  great  force  by  one 
of  the  young  ladies  against  the  curate’s  knee-pan.  We  hear 
in  the  distance  warm  apologies  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  broken  assurances  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  and  is  not 
at  all  painful ;  and  every  moment  we  expect  to  see  the  victim 
limp  on  to  the  stage.  But  we  are  disappointed.  Mr.  Byron 
permits  himself  no  scandal  about  the  clergy.  The  curate 
apparently  is  satisfied  with  the  rap  on  the  knee-pan,  and 
retires,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  The  two  fortune-hunters 
who  are  brought  into  the  light  of  the  stage  are  Captain 
Ginger  (Mr.  E.  Terry)  of  the  local  mounted  yeomanry,  and 
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Mr.  Septimius  Tootal  (Mr.  J.  B.  Hall),  who  seems  to  be  a 
gentleman  faraer,  and  is  described  as  “a  provincial  Adonis.”' 
The  manoeuvres  of  these  two  worthies,  both  of  whom  are  very 
cleverly  represented,  are  conceived  by  Mr.  Byron  in  the  richest 
spirit  of  farcical  invention,  and  supply  ample  food  for  ^tra- 
vagant  mirth.  There  is  also  a  serious  and  sentimental  side^  in 
the  chain  of  incidents,  which  is  ordinary  enough,  but  which 
serves  very  well  as  a  set-off  to  the  funnier  scenes.  However 
much  in  our  more  solemn  moods  wo  may  be  disposed  to  decry 
modem  drama,  we  cannot  admit  that  it  is  wholly  degenerate 
when  it  can  furnish  such  perfect  after-dinner  entertainment  as 
Mr.  Byron's  comedies — plays  which  run  so  easily,  and  are  so 
abundantly  filled  with  brilliant  dialogue  and  comic  incident. 


SALVINI  IN  “IL  OLADIATOEE." 

The  success  of  Signor  Salvini  at  Drury  Lane  is  another 
proc'f  that,  although  the  composition  of  tragedies  would  seem 
to  be  a  lost  art,  the  public  is  far  from  being  weary  of  the  old 
creations,  and  is  always  ready  to  welcome  a  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them,  whether  it  comes  from  intelligent  industry  or  the 
rarer  gift  which  is  called  genius.  Flowering  periods  of  pro¬ 
ductive  activity  come  but  seldom,  and  must  always]  come  un¬ 
sought  ;  the  conditions  of  them  cannot  be  brought  into  being 
by  wishing  and  striving ;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
longer  a  play  is  in  possession  of  the  stage,  the  interest  in  fresh 
attempts  at  impersonating  its  chief  characters  ought  to  grow 
rather  than  diminish.  People  who  have  seen  Macready  or 
Kean  have  a  natural  desire  to  compare  them  with  Irving  and 
Salvini;  and  so  the  stream  of  playgoers  is  kept  from 
drying  up  as  long  as  there  is  anything  on  the 
boards  worth  seeing.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  number 
who  have  a  keener  eye  for  the  faults  of  a  new  performer  than 
for  his  merits,  and  a  certain  number  more  who  criticise  tragic 
acting  from  the  point  of  view  of  drawing-room  comedy.  For 
instance,  the  objections  taken  by  one  of  our  contemporarie.s — 
who,  like  Dryden,  usually  finds  it  easier  to  write  severely  than 
gently — to  Signor  Salvini’s  Othello,  are  really  objections  to 
tragedy  itself,  if  not  to  the  whole  art  of  representing  plays  in 
a  large  theatre.  A  tragic  actor  must  not  be  criticised  as  if  he 
committed  a  blunder  when  he  permitted  himself  any  greater 
strength  of  expression  than  is  allowed  to  a  well-behaved 
English  gentleman  in  a  drawing-room.  The  play  of  an 
actor’s  features  may  appear  extravagant  when  viewed  through 
an  opera-glass ;  but  the  actor  who  desires  to  carry  an  audience 
with  him  mustculculate  his  effects  for  those  who  see  him  with 
the  naked  eye  from  the  body  of  the  theatre,  and  ought  to  be 
criticised  accordingly.  Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  our  contemporary  for  not  giving  way  to  its  feelings 
amidst  the  general  entnusiasm  for  the  great  foreign  actor,  and 
thereby  vindicating  the  dignity  of  criticism. 

Signor  Salvini’s  performance  of  “The  Gladiator,”  which  is 
one  of  his  most  famous  impersonations,  will  not  materially 
afi'ect  the  estimate  of  his  powers  formed  by  those  who  saw 
him  in  “  Othello.”  It  affords  greater  scope  for  the  display  of 
the  tragedian’s  splendid  physical  gifts — better  opportunities  for 
showing  the  tremendous  effects  he  can  produce  without  an 
appearance  of  effort;  but  it  rather  confirms  former  impres¬ 
sions  than  reveals  unsuspected  powers.  The  tragedy  itself 
belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  class  of  plays  that  are  more  popular 
with  actors  than  with  audiences.  It  is  one  of  those  powerful 
and  thrilling  tragedies  produced  by  French  dramatists  when 
our  Elizabethan  drama  oegan  to  be  studied  and  imitated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel — tragedies  which  are  not  them¬ 
selves  melodramatic,  but  of  which  modem  melodrama  may  be 
regarded  as  the  illegitimate  offspring.  The  events,  which  are 
admirably  adapted  for  dramatic  treatment,  and  might  have 
been  woven  into  a  tremendous  play  bv  the  author  of  the 
“  Duchess  of  Malfi  ”  and  “Appius  and  Virginia,”  are  not 
historical,  but  are  the  author’s  conception  of  what  might  have 
happened  in  the  later  days  of  the  iloman  Empire,  when  the 
new  faith  came  in  conflict  with  the  old,  when  the  Emperors 
and  their  favourites  set  no  bounds  to  their  lust,  and  when  men 
and  women  were  “  butchered  to  make  a  Homan  holyday.” 
Ihe  story  which  M.  Soumet  constructed  as  possible  under  such 
conditions  is  horrible  enough.  The  mother  of  the  Emp»'ror, 
Faustina,  who  is  invested  with  circumstances  which  make  it 
intpossible  to  identify  her  with  either  of  the  historical  monsters 
of  that  name,  is  in  love  with  a  Homan  noble  named  Flavian, 
and  suspects  that  he  is  iii  love  with  a  beautiful  girl  who  is 
his  slave,  and  has  resolved  to  enfranchise  and  marry  her. 
Heceiving  nj-surance  that  her  suspicions  are  w'ell  founded,  she 
hires  a  gladiator  to  acsasMiiate  her  liv'sl.  This  gladiator,  how'- 
here  there  occurs  a  considerable  improbability  in 
story — is  not  an  ordinary  hireling,  but  a  man  with  whom 
r austina  has  been  in  disagreeable  relations  before,  and  whom 
she  has  just  searched  out  in  Egypt  f>r  another  purpose.  F'if- 
teen  Aeais  belore,  this  Gladiator,  the  champion  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  had  been  her  slave,  and  the  Empress  had  procured 


the  murder  of  his  wife  with  monstrous  and  revolting  barbaritV 
in  order  to  remove  from  herself,  by  a  charm,  the  curse  of  sterilitt 
Now  she  has  tracked  him  and  brought  him  to  Rome,  buroiti 
as  he  is  with  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  because  she  has  been  i^ 
formed  that  the  fate  of  her  son  •  is  bound  up  by  the  higher 
powers  with  that  of  his  daughter.  To  this  man  with  strange 
perversity  she  entrusts  the  task  of  assassinating  Neodamia. 
Instead  oTf  executing  the  task  the  Gladiator  relents  and  infomu 
Flavian,  who  hastens  on  the  manumission  and  marriage  of  his 
mistress.  In  the  third  act  of  the  play  this  marriage  is  being 
consummated  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  when  an 
interruption  occurs.  A  Christian  named  Origen  has  infuriated 
the  moD  outside  the  temple  by  blaspheming  the  gods,  and  they 
seize  him  and  burst  into  the  temple  demanding  his  punish¬ 
ment.  The  priest  orders  him  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts.  Hearing  this,  Neodamia,  who  has  been  converted  in 
secret,  avows  her  faith,  and  rushes  to  the  side  of  Origen, 
and  when  Flavian  coaxes  her  into  again  approaching  the 
altar,  overturns  the  sacred  thurifer.  At  this  sacrilege  the 
auger  of  the  people  bursts  forth,  and  they  demand  that  Neo¬ 
damia  also  be  pven  to  the  wild  beasts.  To  this  the  priest 
assents.  But  Faustina  has  prepared  a  double  reveuM  for  herself 
She  has  ordered  the  Gladiator  to  be  seized,  and  placed  once 
more  in  the  amphitheatre  to  make  sport  for  the  people,  and 
has  contrived  that  instead  of  fighting  with  lions  and  tigers  his 
task  shall  be  to  behead  the  Christian  martyrs.  ^ 

The  scene  which  follows  in  the  amphitheatre  is  the  most 
powerful  part  of  the  play,  and  tries  to  the  utmost  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  actor.  On  one  side,  in  a  raised  box,  is  seated 
Faustina,  waiting  for  the  completion  of  her  revenge.  On  the 
other  is  the  Priest  of  Juno,  fanatically  eager  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  heretics  who  had  insulted  his  faith.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  are  the  benches  of  the  amphitheatre,  crowded  with  a 
yelling  mob,  hungry  for  the  hideous  entertainment  of  the 
circus.  The  Gladiator  stands  in  the  arena,  and  the  martyr  is 
brought  in.  Recognising  in  her  the  girl  whom  Faustina  had 
hired  him  to  murder,  he  refuses  to  proceed,  proclaims  to  the 
people  that  she  is  a  victim  to  the  Empress’s  jealousy,  and 
appeals  to  their  mercy.  But  they  drown  his  entreaties  with 
bloodthirsty  yells ;  and  when  the  Empress  and  the  Priest  de¬ 
clare  that  if  the  Gladiator  shrinks  fro  n  his  work,  the  Christian 
shall  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  thev  raise  brutal  shouts 
of|)  approval.  For  a  moment  the  Gladiator  hesitates,  then 
makes  up  his  mind  to  save  the  girl  from  a  worse  death, 
rushes  forward  and  hastily  bares  her  neck.  But  then  comes 
a  startling  recognition,  which  gives  a  new  and  sudden  turn  to 
the  situation.  By  a  mark  on  Ne^aniia's  shoulder,  he  recognises 
her  as  his  own  daughter  who  has  been  lost  to  him  for  many 
years.  He  cannot  now  proceed ;  he  makes  another  and  a  more 
passionate  appeal  to  the  people.  The  people  are  obdurate ;  the 
Priest  sternly  shouts  that  a  slave  has  no  children,  and  they 
applaud  and  yell  for  the  execution.  Now,  however,  a  change 
comes  over  the  determination  of  the  Empress.  'The  Gladiator 
reminds  her  that  this  is  the  daughter  with  whose  fate  destiny 
has  interwoven  her  son’s,  so  that  the  one  thread  of  life  cannot 
be  cut  without  the  other.  She  sacrifices  her  jealousy  to  her  love 
for  hereon,  and  grants  Neodamia  a  respite  for  a  day,  trusting  in 
the  meantime  to  be  able  to  secretly  effect  her  release.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  people,  kindled  to  fury  by  the  fierce  exhor¬ 
tations  of  the  Priest,  break  into  the  prison,  and  the  Gladiator 
has  to  kill  his  daughter  with  his  own  band  to  save  her  from 
outrage  by  the  mob. 

The  barest  outline  of  such  a  story  shows  what  demands  we 
made  upon  the  power  of  the  tragedian.  Only  an  actor  of 
genius  could  adequately  sustain  the  weight  of  such  a  part — 
could  assert,  with  any  semblance  of  true  pn>portion,  the 
agonised  and  hopeless  heroism  of  the  father  contending  single- 
handed  against  such  an  overwhelming  combination  of  hostile 
forces.  In  the  amphitheatre  acene,  Salvini  appears  at  hia 
greatest,  and  for  acting  in  the  grand  style  we  have  nothing  at 
present  on  our  stage  to  compare  with  it. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Since  the  alteration  in  February  last  of  the  Bank  rate  to  8^ 
per  cent,  there  has  been  no  such  close  approximation  to  that 
minimum  in  the  outside  market  os  during  the  past  week,  and 
at  one  time  business  was  only  done  by  the  small  brokers,  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  alteration  at  the  meeting  of  the  directors  on 
Thursday.  Many  causes  have  tended  to  this  comparative 
stringenc}",  but  that  which  would  be  generally  the  principal 
one  is  wanting  now, — increased  supply  of  commercial  bills  for 
discount, — and  we  mu«t,therefore  look  elsewhere  fur  the  reasw. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  the  heavy  specuw- 
tions  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  due,  primarily  and  indirectly, 
the  advance  in  the  value  of  money.  The  enormous  amounts  of 
stock  bought  during  the  last  month  could  not  be  paid  for  any¬ 
how  by  the  buyers,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  advances 
from  money-dealers  on  a  portion  of  these  for  short  dates  to 
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enable  further  purchases  to  be  made  to  sostfun  the  markets. 
These  advances  have  been'  readily  obtained,  and  a  Very  profit¬ 
able  game  it  is  for  the  lenders ;  for,  as  the  “  cover  ”  is  generally 
large,  tlie  risk  consequently  small,  and  the  interest  never 
under  Bjink  rate  on  all  stocks  except  Consols',  bankers  and 
brokers  have  been  able  to  employ  their  capital  and  customers’ 
money  on  far  better  terms  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
Hone  in  the  absence  of  a  full  supply  of  bills  for  discount. 
Much  has  been  made  of  a  statement  that  the  Bank  of  Cng- 
iand  to  a  great  extent  fosters  this  speculative  business — er^o, 
sustains  operations  for  the  rise  in  the  Stock  markets ;  and  a 
trreat  deal  of  truth  is  contained  in  it.  For,  although  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  advances  for  short  periods  made 
bv  the  Bank  are  on  the  best  securities,  say  Goveimment 
stocks  and  Colonial  debentures,  it  is  quite  possible  (and  it  is 
frequently  done)  for  a  person  desiring  an  immediate  loan  on 
other  than  those  stocks  taken  by  the  Bank,  to  either  obtain 
from  a  friend  the  equivalent  in  securities  which  are  accepted 
by  it  and  then  on  these  obtain  the  advance,  or  he  might  go  to 
his  banker  or  broker  and  get  from  them  what  he  wants  on 
that  which  the  Bank  will  not  take,  and  in  the  event  of  these 
latter  requiring  money,  they  have  only  to  take  their  Consols, 
&c.,  to  Threadneedle  Street  and  recoup  themselves.  Thus, 
practically,  the  stream  of  speculation  at  present  springs  from  the 
uational  bank,  but  the  airectors  of  it  cannot  be  blamed  except 
by  those  of  a  very  Pecksniffian  order  of  morals,  for  they  are — 
doing  the  best  thev  can  for  their  clients,  the  proprietors.  This 
avstem  has  tended  to  absorb  an  enormous  amount  of  lloatinnr 


system  has  tended  to  absorb  an  enormous  amount  of  floating 
capital,  which  might  ere  this  have  caused  a  decline  in  the 
rate  of  discount.  The  rumours  of  complications  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  which,  how’ever,  for  the  moment  appear  to  have  been 
dispelled,  and  the  partial  breakdown  of  the  Paris  speculations, 
seemed  likely  at  one  time  to  destroy  the  markets  here, 
and  had  this  relapse  from  high  prices  been  perm.inent,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  had  a  most  dis¬ 
astrous  effect  on  the  Stock  market,  for  not  only  in 
some  of  the  more  speculative  foreign  bonds,  hut  in  many  home 
railway  shares,  &c.,  artificial  prices  reign,  and  so  many  having 
gone  in  on  the  top  of  the  market,  it  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  got  out  at  a  sacrifice,  or  have  bon'owed  more 
money  (if  it  had  been  possible)  to  keep  up  further  buying  and 
thus  sustain  quotations.  This  would  have,  of  course,  made 
dearer  money,  and,  as  a  natural  sequence,  a  fall  in  all  specu¬ 
lative  stocks,  which  might  have  proved  ruinous  to  many  at  the 
present  time.  Happily,  excitement  cooled  down,  and  the 
markets  bate  since  become  steadier,  thus  avoiding,  at  any  rate 
for  the  time,  the  loss  of  large  sums.  As  the  Bank  is  uow 
enabled  to  recruit  its  stock  of  bullion,  in  the  absence  of  any 
German  demand,  and  much  more  is  likely  to  be  taken  there  in 
the  course  of  the  next  ten  days,  its  reserve  must  augment,  and 
there  is  consequently  every  prospect  of  the  rate  being  lower 
before  it  is  higher,  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  arise. 

The  English  funds  have  been  the  medium  of  a  fair  business 
since  the  Budget  proposal  of  a  sinking  fund,  and  Consols  are 
one  per  cent,  higher  than  about  three  weeks  ago.'  This  advance 
has  also  extended  to  the  lied  need  and  New  Three  per  Cents., 
the  scheme  being  regarded  rather  favourably,  if  not  in  all 
its  details,  in  the  earnest  it  shows  of  a  desira  to  reduce  our 
national  indebtedness,  and  in  the  event  of  the  country  requir¬ 
ing  at  any  time  to  borrow  again,  it  will  most  indisputably  stand 
in  a  better  position,  and  be  enabled  to  do  so  on  better  terms  if 
the  di rotors  of  its  finances  have  shown  a  laudable  desire  to 
reduce  its  debts.  Indirect  taxation  having  of  Inte  years  been 
brought  down  almost  to  the  lowest  point  possible,  it  is  quite 
time  that  efforts  were  now  made  to  throw  on  part  of  the  inqubus 
which  weighs  heaviest  on  our  resources.  The  price  of  Con¬ 
sols  has  been  gradually  falling  for  many  years,  in  proportion 
to  the  rate  of  interest  obtainable  from  other  securities,  and  it 
only  needs  some  such  scheme  as  that  proposed  to  be  carried 
out,  and  we  may  arrive  again  at  the  period  of  seeing  our 
stock  at  par.  ^ 

The  Foreign  Stock  market  got  excited  and  irregular  at  the 
commencement  of  the  week,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  weaker 
sorts  were  considerable.  The  sympathy  that  exists  between 
here  and  the  Continental  Bourses  was  never  more  marked,  and 
at  one  time  it  appeared  as  if  a  day  of  reckoning  had  come  for 
those  who  have  “  propped  up  ”  persbtently  some  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  descriptions  for  a  long  while,  but  a  happy  turn  took 
place,  which  for  the  time  has  landed  them  into  security.  The 
extreme  sensitiveness  shown  by  any  but  the  best  foreign  stocks 
at  rumours  of  however  absurd  a  nature,  make  them  but  bad 
investments  for  nervous  holders,  who  are  continually  engaged 
^^'^ggle  with  themselves  at  any  critical  moment,  as  to 
whether  they  will  make  a  sacrifice  and  part  with  them,  or  hold 
on.  Ihis  class  of  investor  is  the  worst  to  deal  with  in 
angerous  times,  and  let  suspicion  be  aroused  that  the 
security  they  hold  is  of  a  doubtful  character,  a  general 
WMiv  gut  is  often  the  result,  which  precipitates  the  loss 
p  y  striving  to  avoid.  Turkish,  Feruvian,  Spanish,  and 
rench  Five  per  Cents,  were  the  principal  secunties  which 


fluctuated  most,  and  the  fall  in  every  instance  has  been  nearly 
recovered  now,  and  generally  this  market  has  even  now  a 
firmer  tendency  than  it  had  prior  to  the  fall  in  prices. 

Bailway  shares  continue  to  bo  remarkably  steady,  and  the 
gradual  upward  movement  coutinues,  being  helped  materially 
by  the  publication  of  improved  traffic  receipts  on  most  linos. 
T  his  increase  is  nearly  all  due  to  goods,  and  as  the  holidays  are 
approacliiog,  it  will  also  most  likely  extend  to  passengers. 
This  gives  strength  to  the  market,  and  is  a  far  more  justifiable 
reason  for  a  rise  in  the  value  of  stocks  than  some  that  have 
within  the  past  two  or  three  months  been  **  discounted  ”  to 
such  a  frightful  extent,  notably  the  Southern  line  fusion 
scheme,  of  which  still  no  news  is  forthcoming.  The  ultimate 
result  of  the  present  high  prices  will  be  to  cause  the  buying 
public  to  watch  more  closely  than  the^  have  done  before  the 
working  of  the  various  lines,  and  directors  will  have  no 

Sleasant  time  of  it  if  they  do  not  keep  up  or  increase  the 
ividends  to  show  a  good  yield  on  present  prices. 

Our  commerce  with  abroad  shows  signs  of  revival,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  minor  disputes  existing  between 
masters  and  employed,  the  general  home  trade  is  fairly  en¬ 
gaged.  Nearly  every  day  brings  news  of  the  suspension  of 
a  manufacturing  firm  either  large  or  small,  and  this  is  the 
result  of  a  long  period  of  stagnation,  and  the  almost  impossi¬ 
bility  in  the  present  way  commerce  is  carried  on  of  dividing 
risks,  for  when  a  large  firm  ffails  it  invari  ibly  pulls  several 
smaller  ones  down  with  it.  This  has  been  especially  the  case 
lately  with  two  or  three  houses,  and  denotes  an  intimate 
paper  ”  relation  existing  between  them,  but  by  good 
authorities  it  is  thought  that,  despite  the  dulness  that  has 
been  the  characteristic  of  trade  for  many  months,  tlie  process 
of  kite-flying  is  now  reduced  very  materially.  This  is  a 
healthy  sign,  and  given  another  good  harvest,  aud  no  foreign 
complications,  or  trade  disputes  here,  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  a  return  to  the  prosperous  days  of  three  or  four 
years  since,  without  the  unwished-for  addition  of  inflated 
prices. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuecripte. 
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A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  veiy 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  snm  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOB  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

J.\  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


OFPIOES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


•  TUUSTEM  AND  f  DIRECTORS. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Michael  Angelo, 

t  John  Brown,  Esq. 
t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  lago,  Es<i. 

♦  Andrew  Johnston,  E.q.,  J.P. 

t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

lumway  Accidents  only. 


t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

*t  U.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.8. 
*t8ir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 
t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

*  James  White,  Esq. 
t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray. 


Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  PoUoy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  l-sned  by  the  Company  for  £8. 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  aUuwanoe  for  toUl  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10s.  for  partial  disablement.  , 

'Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalmenui. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  appllsation  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.8., 
Managing  Director. 
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JMPERIAL  FIRE JENSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  Iff  and  17  Pall  Mall  8.W 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Pald-np  and  InTested,  £700,000.  * 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  Qaoeral  Manager. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Maila  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Aurtralia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canal, 
tvtrj  Tharaday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday.  _  ,  ^ 

Offloes~122  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


^REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1876. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  first,  second,  and  third-class  Tourist  Tickets 
will  be  in  force  from  May  16  to  October  81, 187A 
For  particulars  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

London.  King’s  Cross  Stotion.  General  Manager. 


T^IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to 

bv  the  BIRKBECK  BXHLDING  SOCIETY  on  Freeh( 


be  advanced 


-L  by  tho  BIRKBECK  BUIIaBINQ'  SOCIETY  on  Freohold  nnd  Tifi^hoid 
Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


RENCn  GALLERY,  120  PALL  MALL.— The 


-T  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  oon- 
tributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Half -past 
Nine  till  Six. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  fO 
Sonthampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


qiHE  “  HEAD  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR,”  by  Gabriel  Max, 

-L  at  the  22nd  Annual  Exhibition  of  Pictures  at  the  French  Gallery, 
120  Pall  Mall. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


ONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE, 


THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  will  be  held  in  the  Ground-floor  Room  on  Monday,  May  81,  at  Three 
o’clock.  The  RIGHT  HON.  W.  B.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

ROBERT  HARRISON, 

May  10, 1876.  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


T:>IRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

JL-A  ampton  Buildings,  Chanoeiy  Lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amotmt  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

^eque  books  supplied.  \ 

Pnix^ases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  and 
advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on  Saturdays 
from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  fuU  pariicnlars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCBOFT,  Manager. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 


Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  12<.  to  Mem, 
bers ;  Iffs.  to  Non-Members. 

pATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  anc 
C’lassifled  Index  of  Subjects. 


'IIT'OMEN’S  SUFFR.AGE.— A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will 

V  ?  be  held  at  ST.  GEORGE  H  HaLL,  LANGHAM  PLACE,  on  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  MAY  29,  which  will  be  addressed  by  ladies  in  reply  to  the  Speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Second  Reading  of  t!te  Women’s  Disabilities 
BiU. 

Mrs.  Fawcett,  Mrs.  Mcl.aren,  Miss  Becker,  Miss  F.  Power  Cobbe,  Miss  L.  Ash¬ 
worth,  Miss  Rhoda  Garrett,  Miss  Bturge,  Min  Isabella  Tod,  Mi8s|  Downing, 
and  Miss  Wilkinson,  will  take  port  in  the  proceedings. 

Chair  to  be  taken  at  8  p.m.  by  GEORGE  DIXON,  Esq.,  M.P.  Tickets  for 
reserved  (nuniliered)  seats,  2t,  6d. ;  for  reserved  scaiM,  1<. ;  to  be  obtained  at  the 
Hall,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Society,  294  iiegent  Street. 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St  James’A 

Established  1861,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


AT7HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  yean* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  it. 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Coloun,  7«.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Seryai^ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  bow  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mott^, 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,  400 
Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  poet  free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranbourae 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7j.M. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
plate,  5i.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  li^.  oo- 
Reglstered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranbourae  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

/^^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 


18th  JUNE,  1876. 


'TUIE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851).— The  late 

A  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  In  a  sermon  preache<i  by  his  Grace  on  behalf 
of  this  Hospiul,  said  "  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to  which 
this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one 
long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  angtiish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours— no  one  endued  ^th  the  feelings  of 
humanity  ortuld  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery  ;  and  yet 
they  know  that  these  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their 
eves.  Tills,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  fiw.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive 
lund. 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Treasurer- Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq..  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers-  Messrs.  Coutts  6i  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

On^p^ients’  Establishment  and  Office- 167  l*iocadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 

Dtro6t)i  We 


'pO  LITERARY  MEN,  ARTISTS  AND  OTHERS.— A 

light  and  spacious  first-floor  BACK  ROOM,  for  office  purposes,  to  be  Let. 
at  186  Strand,  W.C.  (near  Somerset  House). 

J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

1  BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs.  ’ 

^ro  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  In  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
•ffer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  Lon 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and 

FACTORY.  an<l 


CLOCK  MANU 


FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside, 


JNO.  GOSiNELL  &  CO.’S 


TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  ^atly  saperior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whitened, 
proUx^  the  enamel  from  docay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  K.O. 


m:^ple  &  CO., 

CABPETS.  TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD,  FURNITURE. 

CARPETS.  ®>ooo  BRASS  &  moN  bedsteads  FURNITURE. 

CARPETS.  ,j,Q  3Q  GhTJIlsrEA-8.  FURNITURE. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

furnish  your  67^  59^  71^  73^  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD 


HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


THE  EXAMINER,  MAY  15,  1875. 
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FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


TabD  Knives,  Ivory,  p«r  do*en,  from  19l  to  &5^. 
Electro  Forks ”'’»***•*•  ff'**"  *■*<•;  Spoons,  from 
Papier  Mache  Tea  Traya,  lu  Seu,  2U..  66^  »5i. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coft'ee  Seta,  fn>m  ^ 

Disb  Covers — rin.M"*.;  Met»l, as#.;  Electro, £11  lls. 

Electro  Cru’'t3  and  Liqnenra. 

Lainpa— P  tmt  Ilo«-k  OM.  Moihritor,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  a*’d  Coffee  Uma. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  ani  Glass— D.uner  berTicce,  Ac. 

DEANE  &  CO.,  ^ 


AO  ir:, 


TH  .  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fenders— Bright,  45,1.  t<»  £15;  Bronze,  Ss.  to  £8 
Stoves— Bri(fh*,  Black,  Krtriater,  Hut  air,  Ac. 

r  Baths— liomrstic.  Fixed,  auJ  Travelling. 

Bedsteads— BroHS  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices— Comice-polea,  Ends,  Banda,  Ac. 

Gaseliers— 2  Iiaht,  17a. ;  3  do.,  62a. :  6  do ,  £6  6a 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  6a..  to  8  ft.,  £33. 

Kitchen  Utensils.  Tnmery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 
Garden  Tools — I.^wn  Mowera,  ftolUrA,  Hurdlea,  Ac. 

(Catalo^uca  free.) 

46.  Kine  William  Street.  IiONDON’  SSrlDGrlEa 


NTJUA.  VERITAS.— GREY 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  eff«jctual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TJEAL  &  SON. 

AX  195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  __ 

Heal  &  son»s  catalogue 

WITH  PBICBI  of 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

_ _ SENT  FREE  BY  POST. _ 

TTEAL  &  SON, 

AX  195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  _ 

JOHN  TANN’S 

S-A.EES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

the  corn  FLOUR 

manufactured  for  twenty  years  by 

brown  and  POLSON 

has  the  highest  reputation, 

AND 

gives  the  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 

None  is  genuine  which  does  not  bear  the  signatui  es. 


THE  PATENT  AMERICAN  SHEEP  SHEAR. 

S  Order  at  onoe  to  prevent  disappointment,  as  lost  season's 
demand  exceeded  the  supply  and  prevented  tne  execution 
of  a  vast  number  of  orders. 

No  instructions  requisite. 

Cuts  the  wool  cloee  to  the  skin  with  extraordinary  speed. 
Any  amateur  can  use  them  readily. 

Cannot  get  out  of  order. 

In  case  of  accident,  all  parts  kept  in  duplicate. 

The  price  may  seem  high,  but  the  cost  of  a  tool  is  of 
little  consequence  where  it  enables  unskilled  labour  to  ex* 
eeed  both  in  speed  and  excellence  that  aooouiplisbed  by  the 
most  experienced  hands. 

Forwarded,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Post  Oflice  Order 

W.  J.  SCHLESINQEB  &  CO.. 

6  AND  7  Type  Sthext,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

cleanliness.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  Stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork  equal 
to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  eTer}'where  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  Id.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  1«.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  O.  NIXBY'S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 

23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Ask  for  Johnston's  Corn  Flour,  and  take  no  otJter.  It  is  the  best. 


r 
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REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  MTM  fifty  times  its  cost  in  meiiicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  haMtual  cnnstipation,  diarrhaea,  hivmorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  ner  vonsness,  biliousness,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  thrt)ats,  catarriis,  col<^, 
influenza,  noises  in  tho  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  bi^l,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritabilitv,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  droi)sy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  congh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
(Uabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  Hn.ooo  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  os  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


(  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

V-/'  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 185‘J. 

“  (Jentlemcn, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the -liver  is  more  than  usually  alTected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


1URE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

*'  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  a<lmirable  REVAf^KNTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  rauoh  os  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — ^in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  n-main—Abboc  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pnmetto,  near  Mondovi." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dn<\  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Meilldne  In  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  In  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872:  “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalcnta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resistoil  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  w’et  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  suoce.s8  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  os  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

TAU  B.ARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Twenty-.^even  years’  DYS- 

1  ^  PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  1  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excxdlent  Fo!»d  in  six  weeks’  time.  4ic.— PaRKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

1AU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

^  '  fcc.— Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulenc}’,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-I^re  No.  52,422  of  CON- 

SUMP'flON. — ‘‘Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita* 
tlon,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  Oliver,  nerves.  — Cme 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — ‘‘  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  wjw  wasting  away  for  seven  year«,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpit-ation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  1  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  i>ainful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  ns  w’ell  as  French,  had 

{irescribetl  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
Ived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised.  It  has 
completely  restored  mo ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DE  BRfillAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 

lAU  BARRY’S  FOOD^IIcONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

I  “  Cramp.  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial.— 
•‘  Bonn,  July  19, 1852.— Du  Barry's  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  i)articularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  at>d  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


7  AU  BARRY’S 

JL  V  Powder  in  tin  canisters 
288  cups,  30<. ;  676  cupe,  bb». 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  CH0C0L\TB' 

mi^^rs  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  8x.  «d. ;  48  oois,  fc! 


1 AU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.-They  sooth. 

yJ  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  ti(^iiM  aVM  iT 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  tho  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  w2i  * 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drin^”* 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing 
are  more  highlv  nourishing  aud  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1 
2lb.,6i.;  241b.,6<'i.  •• 

PjEI'OTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  00.,  No.  77  Regent  Street 

I  ^  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendfime,  Paris ;  19  Bonlevinl  dn 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaw)  Gross!,  Milan  ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde  Madrid* 
28,  29  Passage,  KaUcr  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin  W  •  i 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  toini.  *  *  * 

17»  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  ConJ- 

X1j»  ments.-B.  Lazenby  ii  Son,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  reoelnte. 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favonrkU* 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  artide  nt/ 
pmred  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadnlterated. — 92  Wigmora  StnsL 
Cavendish  Stjuare  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmau  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
London,  S.E.  ^ 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  bottle, 
prepared  by  K.  LAZENBY  ii  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  jean, 
signed  “  JaUabelh  Latenby” 

.SoId  by  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

UTJIDSOIT’S  IJITES. 

18  COLOURS,  6d.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS. 

Completely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Full  initruciiont  supplied. 


DINNEFORO’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Metlical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solotiao  of 
Magne.sia  a.s  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  os  the  best  mild  aperient  tor 
delicate  constitutions,  cspocially  adapted  tor  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  &,  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  threughout  tho  world. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  &  LASTING  FRAGRANCE, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 

‘‘UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS,  44i.  and  6<l.  each. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Solo  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Ltchnopiiyiax  ”  or  ”  Cant)LB  Ocard,”  effootnally 
preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  (Chandler. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE, 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  BiUooa 
Sickness,  aud  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  kUTION. — Worthless  Silines  being  placcil  before  the  public  with  the  mew 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lnniplough’s  Pvretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  imp'^rtyoe 
that  the  NAME  and  TKADE  MABK  on  a  BUTP-COLOuBBD 
WBAPPEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRr.SS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  prodnceil  an  c.xtraordinary 
effect  on  mo.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  hatl  lastctl  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  conifortoble  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.” 


77^  B.\RRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

-1  '  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  ”  Who  re<iulre  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  AR.kBICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  jierfoctly  free  from  disease-^consumptlon,  scrofula,  cancer,  &c., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  B.ARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysenterv',  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevalle«l  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy, on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
Juloe  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  ofllcers  and  men  to  liealth  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  rotitine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
iU  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  O.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot.  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hyftres,  15tli  May,  1873.” 

BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

i-F  (snlUbly  packed  for  all  climates)  soils:  In  tins,  41b.,  at  2s.  of  lib.. 
I.  id. ;  2  lb.,  6s. ;  6  lU.  14i. ;  12  lb.,  28j. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

y  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  tho  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  onM 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoidetl,  a  soft  ban<lage  being  worn 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MATN  PAD  ana 
PATENT  LEV^ER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  caMOtM 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  bebs^ 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post, on  the  circumfewnse 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  liips  being  sent  to  tho  Maniifactnrer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  164.,  214.,  264.  6d.,  and  314.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
314.  6d.,  424.,  and  524.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  dikto,  424.  and  624.  oa., 
postage  fn«. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  PiocadulJ* 
NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c..  for  vari¬ 
cose  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  8WBLUNO  of  W 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Sic.  They  are  porons,  light  in  texture,  and  Inexp^^®.  ^ 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  104.,  ana 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  PlocadiUy,  London. 

HOLLOWAY’S  Ointment  and  Pills  cannot  be  too 

recommended  for  the  favourable  influence  they  exercise  oyer  tl^s™* 

In  all  eruptions,  inflammations,  and  ulcerations  tho  detergent  qualittes  m _ ^ 

unguent  render  it  so  efficacious  in  first  cleansing  and  purifying  the 
part,  then  inducing  renewed  and  healthy  action,  as  to  ultimately  leave  in  • 
face  in  the  highest  health.  Holloway’s  Ointment  works  the  meet  wonowro  r 
beneficial  results  in  bad  legs,  chronic  sores,  4ic.,  by  improving  and  quuOT 
the  sluggish  and  imperfect  circulation,  removing  all  corrupt  matiors, 
increasing  the  disposition  to  heal. 
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the  new  and  popular  novels, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

JOCELYN’S  MISTAKE.  By  Mrs.  J.  K. 

Spkndkh,  Author  of  “  Parted  Lives,”  itc.  3  vols. 

BBENDA  YORKE.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’e  Money,”  Sac.  3  vols. 

SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  By  Mortimer 

COLIJXS.  8  vols.  ^  ^  ^ 

«  A  charming  book.’  —Standard. 

«  An  amusing  and  entertaining  novel."— A/essenffer. 

FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 

of  ”  Kitty,”  &C.  3  vols. 

«  A  very  charming  story  ;  graceful  and  finely  executed.  — Graphic. 

DOLORES.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

“  Fair  Women,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

“An  unusually  good  novel.”— Poif. 

JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanagii, 

Author  of  ‘‘  Nathalie,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  We  have  read  ‘  John  Dorrien  ’  with  great  pleasure.” — Athenaeum. 

The  LADY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard, 

Author  of  “  Hope  Deferred,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

eglantine.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s.” 

8  vols.  [Ifoy  21. 

hurst  a  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


New  Uniform  Edition  in  one  handsome  Volume. 

Rosa  Mackenzie  kettle’s  works.  Post  svo., 

price  5s.  each. 

SMUGGLERS  and  FORESTERS. 

FABIAN’S  TOWER  (now  ready). 

In  the  press,  an  entirelv  new  work. 

UNDER  the  GRAND  OLD  HILLS. 

JAMES  WEIR,  283  Regent  Street,  W. 

"inCTORIA.  The  New  National  Sonj?.  Written  by  W. 
V  CLARK  RUSSELL.  Music  by  HENRY  SMART.  In  two  keys  (G  and  B). 
Si.  each ;  free  by  post,  18  stamps  each.  The  Part  Song,  4  stamps. 

^pHE  SAILOR’S  DREAM.  Descriptive  Pianoforte  Piece. 

X  By  J.  PRIDHAM.  “A  good  idea  capitally  carried  out.” — Brighton 
Gatette.  ‘‘(Commences  with  a  flowing  movement  descriptive  of  ‘peaceful 
slumbering,’  followed  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  an  approaching  storm,  the  cox- 
gwsin’s  whistle,  dreams  of  home,  village  bells,  the  village  fgte,  Ac.  Beautifully 
illustrsted  title  page.”— Dorief  Countg  Chronicle.  Price  4«. ;  post  free  at  half 
price  in  stamps. 

My  first  ball,  a  very  easy  Set  of  Quadrilles,  for  the 

Pianoforte.  Composed  by  J.  PRIDHAM.  Illustrated  title  4i. ;  free  by 
post  24  stamps. 

London  :  Sole  Publishers,  ROBERT  COCKS  A  CO.,  New  Burlington  Street. 
Order  everywhere. 

Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

QONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  Svo. 

O  Si.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  li.  Morning  Post.—"  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  Nrvos. — ‘‘Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Gatette. — 
“  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  Heas.  — ”  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Adttrtiser, — ”  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — ”  ^ngs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Axaminer.—”  Pull  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dlbdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OK 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IS  THB 

AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  bv  the 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  S^ieties,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  A  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone  Place,  W. 

1^:R.  Q-EOIjOOIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

niVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Yu**^*’  ^  Rlustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Bucklaod,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and 
others,  on  the  following  terms ; — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

®*tfn8ive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
*08,000  (xuineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
or  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
^0  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  or 

v6l6Ct« 

„  SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

**68^.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakeiw  and  milliners, 
J^y  to  travel  to  any  pi^  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
^  emeyencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe- 
ruoumlng  orders.  'They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
^  material  at  li.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plahi 
and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
^®8ent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
“TOing  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

CT  JL  IT’ 3, 

the  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

248,  245, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


renaissance  ill  ITAL\  :  Age  of  the  Despots. 
John  Apdinq  i  on  Svmonds,  M.A.,  AuOior  of  ‘‘  Studies  of  <]^k 
‘‘  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante.”  Demy  8vo.,  16i. 


pots.  By 

reek  Poets,” 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


Label,  and  Cork  branded 

‘‘  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  D^t — 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIBLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


ARISTOPHANES’  APOLOGY",  including  a  TRANSCRIPT 

from  EURIPIDES being  the  Last  Adventure  of  Balaustion.  By 
Robkkt  Biiowxino.  Fcp.  8vo.,  lOi.  M. 

The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  SYDNEY  DOBELL.  With 

an  Inirodoctory  Notice  and  Memoir  by  John  Nichol,  M.A..  LL.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  2  vols.  crown 
8vo.,  with  Portrait.  21i. 

‘‘  The  gifts  which  Sydney  Dobell  p  js-^essed  in  most  eminent  degree  were  those 
which  are  rarest  in  poetry.  There  are  few  poets  who  have  written  so  little 
whose  surviving  influence  is  greater."— Athenaium. 

”  A  poet  of  great  originality,  sweetness,  and  strength."— Honcon/ormist. 

A  WALK  in  the  ORISONS  ;  being  h  Third  Month  in 

Switzerland.  By  F.  Babhah  Zinckb,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wherstead. 
Crown  8vo.,  6i. 

“  Those  who  intend  to  visit  the  Engadine  will  do  well  to  take  It  with  them.” 
— Athenaeum,  April  ID,  1875. 

‘‘  The  book  is  of  sonnd  practical  value,  and  to  the  intelligent  traveller  will 
prove  a  welcome  guide  and  friend.”— Aire/yNwf  Albion. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MRS.  FAWCETT’S  NOVEL.— Ready  this  day. 

JANET  DONCASTER.  By  Mrs.  (Millicent  Garrett) 

Pawcktt.  One  volume. 

The  STORY  of  a  SOUL.  By  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven, 

Author  of ‘‘ Fleurange.”  Two  volumes.  [Just  published. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  ‘‘  VfiRA.” 

ISEULTE.  By  the  Author  of  V^ra,”  **  The  Hotel  du  Petit 

St.-Jean.”  Crovm  Svo.,  9<.  [Hove  ready. 

“  This  is  a  story  of  much  beanty  and  power,  which  will  more  than  snstidn  the 
high  reputation  the  writer  has  won.” — Graphic. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER  St  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


In  one  volume,  Svo.  cloth,  price  12i.  6d. 

TTTALKER’S  ORIGINAL.  Edited  by  Dr.  Guy,  F.R.S. 

V  V  The  lighter  portions  of  this  work  treat  of  Religion,  Morals,  and 
Manners,  and  have  been  oompared  to  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  and  Guardian  ;  the 
more  seribos  parts,  consisting  of  essays,  based  on  inquiry  and  experience,  treat 
of  dole-giving  and  poor  laws,  and  on  a  variety  of  topics  beuing  dhectly  on  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Poor  and  Destitute. 

London  :  HENRY  RENSHAW,  856  Strand. 

T:>ISH0P  BERKELEY’S  QUIRIST,  which  contains  more 

-L^  home  truths  than  were  ever  before  or  since  compiled  in  so  brief  a  compass. 
— Times,  October  4,  1871. 

PitlCB  1«.  Forty  pages. 

BISHOP  BERKELEY’S  QUIRIST  ON  MONEY,  with 

Notes  by  JAMES  HARVEY,  Liverpool. 

PuiCK  Zd. 

HOW  CAN  PAPER  MONEY  INCREASE  THE 

WEALTH  OP  THE  NATION? 

By  the  late  Rev.  JOHN  TWELLS. 

PROVOST  St  CO.,  Henrietta  Street. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thnrsdsy  in  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Stc.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.  Price  Gd.  per  copy,  or  6s.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  St  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 

T'YILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c. — Valuations  and 

XV  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 

I^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

Xli  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insnrance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiambber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
st  his  (^oes  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Snrveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insnranocs  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Business  established  1865. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 

INDIA-RUBBER  PORTABLE  BATHS,  20«.,  254.,  305., 

X.  each  ;  Waterproof  Fishing  Trousers,  30i. ;  Stockings,  18i.  per  pair ;  Pocket 
Waterproof  Coats,  black  or  drab,  21 1.,  21s.,  ‘Ms.,  85*.,  42s. ;  Waterproof  Driving 
Coats,  30i.,  36i.,  40i, ;  Waterproof  Carriage  Aprons,  21i.,  26s.,  27s.,  80s. ;  India- 
rubber  Garden  Hose,  60  feet,  fitted  complete,  20i.,  27i.  6d.,  86s. ;  Airproof 
Cushions,  4i.  Od.,  6s.  6d.,  Is.  6d.,  and  lOi.  each  ;  Tourists’  Waterproof  Knimsacks, 
10s.  6d.,  15i.  and  21*.  each.  All  best  quality  goods.  CURRIE,  THOMSON  St 
CO.,  Waterproof  and  India-rubber  Manufacturers,  27  Ludgate  HUl,  London ; 
and  at  Glasgow.  , 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Mb.  CARLYLE’S  NEW  WORK 

EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY. 

Also, 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PORTRAITS 
OF  JOHN  KNOX. 


LOW’S  LIBRARY 


TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE 


SMITH  (G.>— ASSYRIAN  EXPLORATIONS  and 

DISCOVERIES.  By  OEORGE  SMITH  (of  tha  British  Museum).  1  vol. 
demy  Sro.  illastmte<I  by  Photographs  and  numerous  Woodcut  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  his  recent  Discoveries.  Third  Ivdition.  18a. _ 

WARBUKTON’S  JOURNEY  ACROSS  AUSTRA- 

LIA.  Giving  a  full  Account  of  his  perilous  Journey  from  the  ^ntre 
to  W«*tem  Attfitralia.  Illiwtratlons  and  a  Map.  Edited,  with  on  I^ro- 
dnctory  Chapter,  by  C.  H.  EDEN  and  H.  W.  BATES,  of  the  Royal  Oeo- 
graphical  Society.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  1 6s. _  [Now  ready. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MAJOR  W.  F.  BUTLER, 

Author  of  *  The  Oreat  Lone  Land.’ 

AKIM-FOO ;  or,  the  History  of  a  Failure. 


By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Oown  8vo.,  with  Portrait  Illustrations,  price  7#.  6rf. 


The  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.  By  P.  Jageb. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo.*^  [Nextwtdc 

WOLF-HUNTING  and  WILD  SPORT  in 

BRITTANY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Paul  Pendril,”  « Dartmoor  Dava »» 
Ac.,  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Colonel  Crealocke,  C.B.  Large  crown^ 

[Next  week." 

A  MEMOIE  of  the  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  J. 

MULLER,  ARTIST.  By  N.  Neal  Solly,  Author  of  “  Memoir  of  the  Lif« 
of  David  Cox.”  Illustrated  with  numerous  Photographs,  royal  8to 
P^ice  86s.  [Now  ready.  ’’ 

WANDERINGS  in  the  INTERIOR  of  NEW 

GUINEA.  By  Captain  J.  A.  Lawson.  Crown  8vo.,  with  Frontimtet* 
and  Map,  10*.  6rf. 

From  The  Standard,  26th  April,  1876. 

“  This  Is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
travel  tiiat  has  appeared  for  years,  and  in  the  importance  of  its  discoveries,  the 
newness  of  the  ground  traversed,  and  its  valne  as  a  contribution  to  our  know- 
le<ige  of  the  world’s  geography,  it  may  fairly  take  rank  with  any  book  of  African 
travel.  Nor  is  it  deficient  in  that  spice  of  adventure  and  risk  which  adds  k 
much  to  the  interest  of  a  book  of  travel,  and  which,  it  may  be  said,  enhances 
the  merits  of  the  brave  men  who  have  undergone  them.  .  .  .  The  courage 
and  enterprise  shown  by  Captain  Lawson  iu  thus  undertaking  an  expedition 
into  a  totally  unknown  country — a  country  unknown  even  by  the  natives  who 
accompanied  him — is  above  all  pnvise,  and  the  discoveries  be  has  made  will  piai^ 
him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  English  explorers.  Every  one  should  raad  the 
book,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  map  and  an  illustration  of  Mount  Hercules. 
The  interest  is  Intense,  and  the  author  tells  his  story  with  as  much  modesty  and 
plainness  as  if  he  were  writing  a  vacation  ramble  in  Norway ;  indeed,  with  modi 
greater  modesty  than  recent  writers  of  vacation  rambles  are  wont  to  exhibit 
A  new  country  has  been  opened  for  discovery,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Lawson’s  explorations  will  soon  be  extended  and  completed  by  other  travel¬ 
lers.  There  can  be  no  question  that  New  Guinea  is  a  most  valuable  ooontiy, 
and  far  more  likely  to  be  useful  to  Europe  than  the  central  portion  of 
attainable  only  by  a  long  journey  througii  the  fever-haunted  districts  bordering 
the  sea.  The  natives  of  the  portion  of  the  island  upon  which  Captain  Lawson 
landed  appear  to  be  exceedingly  triendly  and  well-disposed  toward  Europeans, 
but  those  upon  the  north  coast  were  treacherous  and  savage.” 


The  NORTH  STAR  and  the  SOUTHERN  CROSS. 

Being  the  Personal  Experience*,  Impressions,  and  Observations  of  MAR- 
OARKTHA  WEPPNER  In  a  Journey  Round  the  World.  2  vols.  crown 
8vo.  cloth.  24ji.  [Ready  thi»  day. 


REMAINS  of  LOST  EMPIRES :  Sketches  of  the 

Ruin*  of  Palmyra,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  PersepoUs ;  with  some  Notes 
on  India  and  the  Cashmerian  Himalaya*.  By  P.  V.  N.  MYERS,  A.M. 
Crowm  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  price  16s.  [Ready. 


SCHUYLER  (E.)  TURKISTAN.  Notes  of  a 

Journey  in  the  Huseian  Provinces  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Khanates  of 
Bukliara  and  Kokand.  Demy  8vo.,  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra. 

[Ih  Ute  prets. 


SCHWEINFURTH  (Dr.  O.)— The  HEART  of 

AFRICA.  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  130  Wooilcuts,  and  2  Maps.  42«.  Second 
edition. 


M'OAHAN  (J.  A.)— CAMPAIONINO  on  the 

OXU8  and  the  FALL  of  KHIVA.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra.  18«.  Third  edition. 


THOMSON  (J.)— STRAITS  of  MALACCA,  INDO- 

CHINA,  and  CH1X.\  ;  or.  Ten  Years’  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Residence 
Abroad.  l>cmy  8vu.  6U  WutMicuts  from  the  Author's  Photographs,  cloth 
extra.  21 «. 


LDEVVAV  (Captain).— The  SECOND  NORTH 

GERMAN  POLAR  EXPEDITION  in  the  YEAR  1866-70,  of  the  Ships 
**  Germania ”  and  “  Hanaa,”  under  command  of  Captain  Koldeway.  In 
1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  numerous  Woodcuts,  Maps,  and  Cbromu- 
IltbograpliM.  3&<. 


CHAPMAN  Si  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


STANLEY  (H.  M.)— HOW  I  FOUND  LIVING- 

81'ONE.  Cn)wn  8vn.,  «’loth  extra.  It.  M.  Introductory  Chapter  on  the 
Death  of  Livingstone,  with  a  brief  Memoir. 


NEARLY  READY^ONE  SHILLING. 


TIMES  "  and  MR.  POTTER 


STANLEY  (H.  M.)— COOMASSIE  and  MAGDALA: 

a  Story  of  Two  British  Campaigns  In  Africa.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and 
Illustration.  16i. 


CANADIAN  RAILWAYS. 

A  CRITICISM  ON  CRITICS. 

By  EDWARD  JENKINS,  M.P.,  Agent-General  for  Canada. 


MARKHAM  (C.  R.)— The  THRESHOLD  of  the 

UNKNOWN  REGION.  Crown  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Ulustrations.  Third 
and  Cheaper  etlition,  thoroughly  Revised.  It.  6d. 


BUTLER  (W.  F.)— The  GREAT  LONE  LAND. 

Illustrations  and  Map.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  edition.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth 
extra.  7«.  6<i. 


London  :  POTTLE  &  SON,  14  and  15  Royal  Exchange. 
Monthkal  :  B.  DAWSON  Si  SONS. 


BUTLER  (W.  F.)— The  WILD  NORTH  LAND. 

Crown  8vo.,  doth.  Numerous  Woodcuts  and  a  Map.  Fifth  edition. 
7«.  id. 


NEARLY  READY^ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  GREAT  DOMINION. 

AN  ADDRESS  GIVEN  BY  REQUEST 

TO  THE 

MANCHESTER  REFORM  CLUB. 

By  EDWARD  JENKINS,  M.P.,  Agent-General  for  Canada. 


ROHLFS  (Dr.  G.)— ADVENTURES  in  MOROCCO, 

and  Journeys  through  the  Oases  of  Draa  and  Tafilet.  Cloth  extra.  12s. 


COZZEN’S  (S.  W.)— The  MARVELLOUS  COUN- 

TRY  ;  or.  Three  Years  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Illustrated  by  up¬ 
wards  of  100  Engravings.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra.  8.1.  6<f. 


NOKDHOFF  (C.)— NOE ''HERN  CALIFORNIA. 

OREGON,  and  the  SANDWICH  I' U.ANDS.  Sqimre  8vo.  12x. 


London  : 

Publisbeil  at  the  Office  of  “  The  Canadian  News, 


NORDHOf'F  (C.)— CALIFORNIA:  for  Health, 

Pleasure,  and  llesidenoe.  Numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.,  cloth  extra. 
l‘i<.  (Ri. 


3  Wliitefriars  Street,  E.C. 


COMPLETION  OF  JOHN  STUART  MILL’S  DISSERTATIONS. 

Just  published,  In  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

T^ISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  Political,  Philo- 

-a--'  sophical,  and  Historical.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Vo lumb  the  Fourth. 
London ;  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


PIKE  (N.)— SUB-TROPICAL  RAMBLES  in  the 

LAND  of  the  Al’IIANAPTgRYX.  Deny  Avo.  18..  Illustrated,  Map. 
and  valuable  Meteorological  Chart*. 


MARKHAM  (A.  H.)— A  WHALING  CRUISE  to 

BAFPl.N'8  DAY  ui.l  tu.  OULP  of  BOOTHIA.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra. 
'1  Map*  and  ttcveral  Illustrations.  7«.  6(/. 

Loiulon  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  Si  SEAJILE,  Crown  Buildings, 
188  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


\rOYSEY  ON  MOODY  AND  SANKEY.  Their 

»  Examined.  Will  be  published  on  Monday,  the  17th  insL,  I 
STONEHAM,  79  Cheapeide,  and  129  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  Price  6i. 
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